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READERS WRITE 





Mr. Baruch on Objectivity 

I have just read your editorial of March 
12, commenting on my appearance before 
the Byrnes Committee. 

I have seen many comments by editors 
in all parts of the country and I believe 
that yours is the most temperate and ob- 
jective that I have yet seen. It covers 
the field without resorting to a few in- 
stances of headline material which were 
so prominently played up elsewhere. 

In these days of harsh words on every 
side, it is a pleasure to read a column in 
which the problems facing the country 
are dispassionately discussed. 

Bernard M. Baruch 
New York City, N. Y. 


“Elaborate Plea” 

In your editorial of March 12, you com- 
mend and attach great importance to the 
criticism of the President’s policy by 
Bernard M. Baruch, capitalist and poli- 


.tician, who poses as a friend and adviser - 


to presidents without regard to their pol- 
icies or party affiliations ... His two 
days of labor before the committee was 
an .elaborate plea to relieve the rich 
captains of industry of the government 
tax on their accumulations derived from 
the toil of the workers ... 
E. A. May 

Berkeley, Cal. 


Pigeons, Deer, Ducks 

The article about “Wildlife” (PATH- 
FINDER, Mar. 19), reminded me of the 
time years ago when hunters came up 
from Ohio, shot pigeons and sent them 
away from here by the barrelful... 
Now the farmers in Allegan county are 
angry about the wild deer who are eat- 
ing their crops. Since the state will not 
allow the deer to be killed, the farmers 
are planning to put up electric fences to 
give the deer a shock that will keep them 
away. 

Geraldine Griffin 
Augusta, Mich, 

Your article on “Wildlife” is the best 
article on conservation that I have read 
up to date, and I am ordering extra copies 
for the students in the school here to 
read ... : 

Mrs. Ernest Baxter Fite 
Hamilton, Ala. 

Since I am somewhat of an amateur con- 
servationist, your article on “Wildlife” 
was most interesting to me. You correct- 
ly stated that the U. S. Biological Survey 
has obtained about 3,000,000 acres of 
territory to convert into wildfowl rest- 
areas. You failed to tell, however, where 
the government was getting the money 
for this work. It so happens that a few 
million duck shooters, each year, go to 
their local postmasters and pay $1 each 
for a “duck stamp” so that this work 
may go on. Then, of course, there is a 19 
per cent tax on sporting firearms and 
ammunition. The government collects 
about three million dollars annually from 
this tax, and, by a recent act of Congress, 
this money is now going for fish and 
game propagation and conservation work. 
Most of the work in conservation has 
been done by the states and by private 
fish and game clubs. Many states have 
very extensive game farms and fish hatch- 
eries ... These state game commissions 
are run by money received through the 
sale of sporting licenses sold to some 


- 


14,000,000 men and women who like to 
hunt or fish... 

W. A. Bentham 
Braintree, Mass. 


Tomato: Fruit or Vegetable? 

On page 17 of your March 12 issue, you 
speak of “Gladys Swarthout being pelted 
with tomatoes.” Later in the same para- 
graph you say, “So audiences will never 
see the vegetable barrage Miss Swarthout 
really faced in Hollywood.” 

When did tomatoes get to be a vegeta- 
ble? Noah Webster speaks of tomato as 
a plant and its well known fleshy fruit . 

H. M. Clinesmith 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


{In the particular case cited, Mr. Clinesmith may 
lay claim to being correct. According to Webster's 
International Dictionary, ‘‘there is no well-drawn 
distinction between vegetables and fruits in the popu- 
lar sense; but it has been held by the courts that all 
those which, like . . . tomatoes are eaten (cooked or 
raw) during the principal part of a meal are to be 
regarded as vegetables .. .’’ However, since the 
tomatoes thrown at Miss Swarthout obviously were 
ae ee or at a meal, they are still technically 
ruit.— 


Where Bergen Is 
. In your article “Leper Lobbyist” in 
the March 12 issue, you say “Federal au- 
thorities had sent samples of Early’s skin 
clear to Bergen, Sweden.” 

The city of Bergen is not in Sweden 
but on the west coast of Norway, where 
it has been for about 700 years. 

R. J. Ove 
Dent, Ida. 


Books, Plays and Jokes 

I most heartily endorse the suggestion 
of Louis Hirsch to substitute book re- 
views for the lighter bits in “Pastime, 
Lucids” (PATHFINDER, March 19). 

Walter S. Lieber 
La Jolla, Cal. 
* 7 7 

In regard to the idea presented by 
Louis Hirsch: are “Pastime, Lucids” and 
“Week’s Hints” really “trivia”? As to 
the former, “a little nonsense now and 
then is relished by the best of men.” As 
for “Week’s Hints,” perhaps Mr. Hirsch 
isn’t interested in the best way to cook 
prunes, how to warm baby’s milk, or meth- 
ods of removing stains from the table- 
cloth ... but many other people are. 

Personally, I should be interested in 
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reviews of new books and stage plays . 
Especially for people in rural distric:. 
such reviews are often the only sour, 
of information on those things. . . 
Mrs. George J. Foste: 
Hancock, Wis. 
* * * 

... Mr. Hirsch suggests that “Past, 
Lucids” and “Week’s Hints” departme;: 
be cut down. My vote is to leave them 4; 
they are, or increase them. They are , 
much a part of life as the other artic), 

Lucy Winstead 
Warden, La. 
- * * * 
Yes, let’s have a column on book 
views instead of “Pastime, Lucids.” 
Mrs. A. M. Christens. 
Madras, Ore. 
* * ° 

I wish to request that you do not ej 
nate “Pastime, Lucids” from your ex ./- 
lent paper. They are a light dessert a{ 

a heavy meal—a very satisfactory endin, 
C. Wolfs: 
San Jose, Cal. 
* * * 

Having edited and published a po. 
journal, Betier Verse, for nearly six ye: 

I know that the editor who would un: 
take to comply with the wishes of 
readers might as well begin painting d. 
ty yellow roses around Mars. I a: 
with Mr. Louis Hirsch as to “Pasti 
Lucids” .. . But Mr. Hirsch would h: 
you substitute book reviews. Investigation 
on your part, I am confident, will rey¢a! 
about nine readers in ten passing up such 
affairs... 

Trl Mors: 
Medford, Ore. 


[PATHFINDER thanks the scores of readers 
sent in their views on a suggestion for new dep: 
ments covering and stage plays. With thes 
letters the discussion is closed. When it can be 
arranged, the new departments will be establi 
but not at the expense of ‘‘Pastime, Lucids.”’ 17 
department will remain as a permanent edi: 
fixture.—Ed.] 


In Defense of Puritans 
I have read your story “Exonerated 
Witch” (PATHFINDER, Mar. 19). I pre- 
sume hardly one person in a thousand 
knows that when the American Puritans 
killed witches, the same superstition ex- 
isted all over the world, and that the Puri- 
tans killed fewer witches than any other 
class of people. John Fiske, the historian, 
says that in Scotland 8,000 witches were 
put to death in 40 years and that England, 
Ireland, France, Spain, Italy and othe: 
countries have a similar gruesome record. 
In comparison with the rest of the world 
of that time, the Puritans were saints. 
Lottie Herrmann 
Sterling, Ill. 


Root and Seed 

In your “Readers Write” column 
March 19 is a letter on the “Root of Evi!. 
in which a woman (Mabel Anders: 
claims that men are morally inferior 
women. I would suggest that she read 
her Bible and learn that Eve was |! 
cause of Adam’s downfall, Samson \ 
destroyed by Delilah, Solomon’s evils ! 
gan because of his wives, that the lif 
Elijah the prophet was threatened and 
the Kingdom of Israel was corrupted ! 
a woman named Jezebel ... 

If men are the “root of all evil” 
Mabel Anderson is right, then we can 
deny the fact that women are the sec 
from which the root grows. 

B. J. K. Arthu 
Somerville, Mass. 
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TVA— 


A Vital Experiment Heads into a Storm 


ican traveler along the early 
tiers of this nation recorded an 
impression: 


\ | ORE than a century ago, an Amer- 


Prompted by these actual observa- 
;, | could not help taking a more 
itemplative and extensive view of 
vast inland waterways of these 
United States, and could not but be 
truck with the immense diffusion and 
portance of it, and with the good- 
of that Providence which has 

lt her favors to us with so profuse 
nd. Would to God that we may 

-e the wisdom to improve them. 


traveler’s name was George 
Washington. Part of his journey had 
k him through the great basin 


ing to launch an intensive investiga- 
tion of the entire experiment. Also 
expected was a court battle to deter- 
mine the extent of presidential author- 
ity over the project. These crucial 
tests might change, the country knew, 
the whole future of TVA and the gov- 
ernment’s place in the power world. 

DREAM: From high in Virginia’s 
Blue Ridge and Tennessee’s Smoky 
Mountains tumble the headwaters of 
the Tennessee River, Near Knoxville, 
Tenn., the main stream itself begins, 
coursing 650 miles as it winds south- 
ward through Chattanooga, spreads 
across northern Alabama, nips Missis- 
sippi’s northeastern corner, and final- 
ly empties near Paducah, Ky., into the 
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ed by the Tennessee River—a 
on then undeveloped and sparsely 
ulated, now intensely cultivated 
| jammed with humanity. But if 
hington were to retrace his steps 
lay, he would find more than the 
inary evidences of 20th century 
lization to interest and amaze him. 
live years, the Tennessee Valley 
been the scene of one of the great- 
experiments in the history of the 
ited States. 
Last week, this mammoth project— 
‘hown in the pithy terminology of 
iS as TVA—was deep in trouble. 
rious question had been raised about 
» accomplishments; bitter dissension 
lad disrupted its direction; grave 
loubts were current about its future. 
‘ Washington, Congress was prepar- 















Ohio, eventually to reach the broad 
flood of the Mississippi. 

Around this liquid backbone spreads 
a region whose 40,600 square miles 
rival the area of England and whose 
2,800,000 inhabitants approximate the 
population of Norway. Comprising 
parts of seven states (Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Kentucky), the 
basin varies greatly in contour. Three- 
quarters of its people live outside of 
cities; half of them are farmers. 

This is the laboratory of the TVA 
dream. In essence as old as the na- 
tion itself, this dream assumed the 
first hazy outlines of its present form 
with the development of hydroelec- 
tric power, Only then did men begin 
to realize that the river might be har- 


nessed in such a way as to promote 
navigation, flood control and agricul- 
ture—and that this work might pay 
its own way through the sale of elec- 
tric power drawn from the surging 
waters, 

Seed of the present project was 
sown in war time. In 1918, the gov- 
ernment undertook construction of 
Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
for the production of nitrates essen- 
tial in manufacturing explosives. Com- 
pleted in 1925, the Muscle Shoals proj- 
ect soon became a bone of contention 
between Congress and the White 
House. In 1928 and in 1931, bills au- 
thorizing the government to produce 
and sell electricity in Alabama were 
vetoed, first by Coolidge, then by 
Hoover, both of whom were unalter- 
ably opposed to government power op- 
erations. 

REALITY: With the advent of the 
New Deal, the TVA dream began to 
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Photos from International and TVA 


[VA’s Purposes Are Multiple: They Include Power Production, Soil Improvement and Navigation Development Inland 


come true. Still “power-conscious,” 
Congress readily approved the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act written by 
Senator George W. Norris, veteran 
Nebraska Independent who had spent 
a major share of his 25 years in the 
Senate championing Federal power 
policies designed to slash the cost of 
electricity. In May, 1933, the bill 
became law under signature of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

Aim of the TVA act was to make 
possible “planning for the proper use, 
conservation and development of the 
natural resources” of the Tennessee 
Valley in the joint interests of naviga- 
tion, flood control, agriculture and 
national defense, The production and 
sale of hydroelectric power was spec- 
ified as a TVA duty, both for the sake 
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of benefiting the public and as a means 
of helping to pay for the project. 

Charged with this multiple task was 
a brand new arm of government—the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, “a cor- 
poration clothed with the powers of 
government, but possessed of the flexi- 
bility and initiative of private enter- 
prise.” As this unique corporation’s 
board of directors, Roosevelt appoint- 
ed three men—Arthur E, Morgan, na- 
tionally known river engineer and 
president of Antioch College, who was 
named chairman; Harcourt Morgan, 
agricultural expert and president of 
the University of Tennessee; and Da- 
vid Lilienthal, then a 33-year-old 
member of the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 

In the five years since TVA was 
born, the project has reached an ad- 
vanced stage of accomplishment along 
every line. North of Knoxville, at the 
junction of the Powell and Clinch 
Rivers, has risen Norris Dam, a con- 
crete wall 1,860 feet long and 265 feet 
high completed in 1936 at a cost of 
$36,000,000 (see cover cut). Near 
Sheffield, Ala., on the main stream 
stands the long, low barrier of Wheeler 
Dam, only 72 feet high but 6,502 feet 
from shore to shore, whose cost was 
$33,800,000. Still building are four 
other dams. Four more dams have 
been recommended but not yet started. 
In all, TVA has spent some $195,000,000 
in Congressional appropriations, ex- 
pects to spend a total of $500,000,000 by 
1944. For this work there is already 
much to show. TVA can today point 
to tangible gains: 

Navigation on the Tennessee has 
markedly improved. Before 1933, the 
only safely navigable portions of the 
river were limited pools behind Wil- 
son Dam and Hales Bar Dam, a 
private power development south of 
Chattanooga. Today, a _ navigable 
9-foot channel extends 300 miles up 
the river, and eventually the entire 
650 miles from Knoxville to Paducah 
will be canalized. Private commerce 
has already begun to take advantage 
of these improvements. In 1932, traf- 
fic on the river totaled only 800,000 
tons. By 1936, the load had passed 
2,000,000 tons; last year it was about 
2,500,000; in 1938 it is expected to 
be larger than ever before in the 
river’s history. 

Flood control, even with an incom- 
plete system of dams, has already been 
possible to some extent. In 1936, TVA 
operations caused a saving at Chat- 
tanooga estimated at $750,000, and four 
times last year the Authority’s facili- 
ties were used to reduce flood crests. 
Eventually, by storing waters in flood 
season and releasing the supply dur- 
ing dry summers, TVA hopes to com- 
bine the tasks of controlling floods, 
helping soil and aiding navigation. 

National defense is aided by TVA 
principally in keeping its Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals in stand- 
by condition ready for government 
use in case of war. This factory, now 
engaged in producing phosphate fer- 
tilizers, could readily and quickly 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: “Rest” 


Here in Warm Springs the President 
is exposed to the most soothing in- 
fluences. Spring has come early .. 
the countryside is entrancing and the 
mocking bird is at its best. If the 
President wants rest he should be able 
to find it in this most pleasant place. 


This lyrical extract from a story in 
the New York Times summed up the 
physical aids to the restful days Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had planned to spend 
in Georgia last week. The announced 
purpose of his holiday had been sleep, 
but the demands on the President’s 
attention were enough to awaken the 
soundest sleeper. These demands 
were mainly business, foreign affairs 
and Congress. 

Business: With some securities on 
the stock exchanges falling to their 
lowest levels since 1932, the Presi- 
dent was in constant telephonie touch 
with business developments. Shortly 
after a conference of government fi- 
nancial executives meeting at Roose- 
velt’s request, Jesse Jones, chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, dispatched a letter to Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia. In it Jones 
said that the President approved the 
terms of a Glass-sponsored measure 
which would permit the RFC to 
broaden its loan program for busi- 
ness (see page 15). 

Congress: Two measures whose 
course through Congress the Presi- 
dent was following with keenest in- 
terest last week were the revenue 
bill and the Reorganization Bill (see 
page 5). When his replies to press 
conference queries were unusually 
curt one day after the Senate Finance 
Committee eliminated the undistribu- 
ted profits levy from the tax measure, 
reporters assumed that he was no 
little annoyed at the committee’s ac- 
tion. When the Reorganization meas- 
ure was passed, the President was 
pleased but at the same time he ex- 
pressed a grievance. This was di- 
rected at those behind the barrage of 
messages opposed to the bill. Per- 
mitting direct quotation, Roosevelt 
said: “It proves that the Senate can- 
not be purchased by organized tele- 
grams based on direct misrepresenta- 
tion.” Ignoring an immediate warn- 
ing from Marvin McIntyre, assistant 
White House secretary, on using the 
word “purchased,” the President af- 
firmed the word. That MclIntyre’s 
warning was prophetic was evidenced 
in the Senate when several members 
strenuously objected to the Presi- 
dent’s remark. 

Foreign: Two foreign matters oc- 
cupying the President were (1) the 
plight of refugees and political mi- 
norities in many nations and (2) the 
expropriation of American oil lands 
in Mexico. On the first, the President 
endorsed a movement to welcome to 
this country the oppressed of all na- 











tions, within quota provisions ( 
below). On the Mexican situation +! 
President refused comment, saying 
was not yet ready to talk about eith, 
the cut in silver prices or the endi 
of silver purchases from Mexico | 
page 9). 

Two other actions of the Preside: 
week were these: 

q Informed of the death of Colon:| 
Edward M. House at the age of 79, |/). 
President issued a statement pri 
ing the work of the man who had ! 
an intimate and the closest advis. 
of President Woodrow Wilson. | 
House, who had never expressed « 
desire for public office, had been cre- 
ited with international influence dur- 
ing Wilson’s two administrations. 
was the last survivor of the Amer- 
ican delegation which had helped to 
write the Treaty of Versailles and thy 
covenant of the League of Nations. 

q Surrounded by cripples in whee! 
chairs, the President took part as a 
private citizen in the dedication of 4 

l 
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non-sectarian chapel at the Wa 
Springs Foundation, which had be: 
built to aid victims of infantile p:- 
ralysis. Noted particularly was tl: 
fact that the chapel had very litt! 
pew space—it was a place of worship 
for those unable to kneel. 
iene aenin Ss. Ae 2 et 


Refugee Plan 


Since 1789, the United States has 
offered itself as a refuge for oppressed 
political, racial and religious minori- 
ties throughout the world. In 1848, 
during the uprisings against the Euro- 
pean monarchies, many revolution- 
ists flocked to America. Later, Rus- 
sian Jews fled here to escape Czaris! 
massacres. Stemming from the co- 
lonial period, when the colonists 
themselves were largely members 0! 
suppressed European groups, this t! 
ditional policy of aid to the down 
trodden is one of the nation’s oldest. 

A fortnight ago, the United States 
moved to revive it. To 29 European 
and Latin American countries, t!\ 
State Department suggested that 
international committee be establis! 
ed in some Swiss city to help op- 
pressed German and Austrian refuge: 
escape to friendlier lands. Privat: 
agencies would bear the expense of 
the emigrations, and no country wou!:! 
be asked to exceed its present imi 
gration quotas. To this scheduled 
program, President Roosevelt nex! 
day made a significant addition: t! 
United States would extend asylu 
not only to oppressed Germans ani 
Austrians but to oppressed minoriti: 
in all nations—within the limits of th 
present strict immigration laws. 

Within a week after these two pr‘ 
liminary steps had been taken, thes' 
things happened: (1) Sixteen coun- 
tries accepted the invitation, but Italy 
refused it, presumably because she 
feared displeasing Germany; (2) 10 
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April 9, 1938 








Germany Hitler stated that “we... 
re ready to put all these criminals 
‘anti-Nazis) at the disposal of these 
countries, for all I care, even on 
luxury Ships...” and (3) in the 
t'nited States numerous religious and 
1-sectarian organizations commend- 
ed the government’s action. At the 
same time, however, others expressed 
fear that refugees would take 
\merican jobs or become _ public 
ir2es. 
How many of the world’s estimated 
dreds of thousands of “men with- 
out a country” are in the United States 
iay has not been disclosed. That 
nation can envelop only a small 
yercentage of them, however, is indi- 
d by the fact that under the pres- 
stringent quota system Germany 
d Austria combined may send only 
70 persons as immigrants to this 
ntry annually, Italy 5,802, Russia 
9712 and Spain 252. These figures 
er immigrants of all types, not 
ely refugees from oppression, 
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Congress: Tie Score 


Congress last week, the Roose- 
it Administration played a double- 
ider with its opponents and came 

with honors even. On the issue 

of executive reorganization, it chalk- 
| up a Win on the Senate floor. But 
the matter of taxation, it bowed 
re the Senate Finance Committee. 
REORGANIZATION: Although they 
d beaten back a host of emasculat- 
amendments, Senate leaders had 
no means crushed all opposition to 
the bitterly contested Reorganization 
Bill. Persistent effort by such organ- 
izations as the American Legion and 
the National Grange and such individ- 
ual propagandists as the Rev. Charles 
E. Coughlin and Frank Gannett, news- 
per publisher, had resulted in a 
«l of telegrams on Capitol Hill. 
Consequently, when the hour drew 
for the final vote, no one could 
ess the outcome. The debate of- 
ed no clue. Senator David Walsh, 
sachusetts Democrat, assailed the 
isure for “plunging a dagger into 
very heart of democracy.” In 
ply, the bill’s author, James Byrnes 
South Carolina, argued that for 50 
‘s Congress had failed to re- 
zanize executive agencies, though 
‘ed to do so by every president 
e McKinley. Moreover, he con- 
ded, although the measure had 
n fiercely attacked as paving the 
v for dictatorship, it was actually 
h milder than bills proposed by 
hacautious man as Herbert Hoover. 
When the talking was done, the 
il tests came with a rush. First 
e Senate, by a vote of: 48-43, re- 
ed to send the bill back to com- 
ittee, which would have stifled ac- 
nm on it indefinitely. Then, while 
byrnes beamed happily, the bill was 
passed, 49-42. Designed to “stream- 
line” the executive branch in the inter- 
ests of governmental efficiency, the 
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measure included five chief steps: 

1) Authority for the President to 
combine, reorganize and rearrange 
the multitudinous and often conflict- 
ing executive agencies, excepting the 
important quasi-judicial bodies. Re- 
organization would be subject to Con- 
gressional approval. 

2) Replacement of the present 
Comptroller General, who can con- 
trol Federal expenditures, with an 
Auditor General who would simply 
audit government books, 

3) Substitution of a single adminis- 
trator for the present 3-man Civil 
Service Commission, 

4) Establishment of a Department 
of Public Welfare and a permanent 
National Resources Planning Board. 

5) Appointment of six special as- 
sistants for the President. 

Senate passage by no means ended 
the acrimony which had surrounded 
the bill. Foes of the measure were soon 
angrily protesting President Roose- 

















International 


Beaming, Byrnes Saw His Bill Go Through 


velt’s comment that the failure of the 
telegraphic bombardment to kill the 
bill proved that Congress could not 
be “purchased.” .This remark. some 
senators interpreted as_ intimating 
that the 42 men who had voted against 
the bill were in fact “purchased.” 

In this bitter atmosphere, the Byrnes 
Bill passed over into the House, 
where it was slated for quick action. 
Prevailing opinion was that that ac- 
tion would be favorable unless the 
measure’s foes succeeded in stirring 
up more public opposition. 

TAXATION: When the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee took up the House- 
approved 1938 revenue bill, trouble 
started immediately for New Deal 
taxation policies. Assuming leader- 
ship of a drive to “help business,” 
Senator Pat Harrison, Democratic 
chairman of the preponderantly Dem- 
ocratic committee, began by ripping 
out the Administration’s surplus prof- 
its tax and drastically modifying its 
capital gains tax. 

In place of the profits tax, the com- 











mittee substituted a flat 18 per cent 
levy on all corporate income, with 
large exemptions for firms making 
less than $25,000 a year. This move, 
Harrison asserted, would bring in 
about $100,000,000 a year more than 
the House version of the profits tax, 
yet would at the same time be “very 
helpful” to industry. 

This revolt of Harrison and his 
Democratic committeemen against 
the New Deal’s favorite tax promised 
a stiff fight on the Senate floor. Ad- 
ministration supporters knew well 
that Roosevelt had flatly opposed 
elimination of the surplus profits 
levy. On the other hand, observers 
sensed a strong sentiment for the 
“help business” move among senators 
who must soon face their electorates. 

Other activities of the Congression- 
al week included these: 

q With scant debate, the House 
voted a $448,116,280 appropriation for 
the Army while the Senate passed the 
$549,227,842 regular naval appropria- 
tion. The latter bill, already through 
the House, was in addition to the spe- 
cial funds asked for naval expansion, 

q The Senate voted $130,511,715 for 
the 1938-39 expenses of four depart- 
ments—State, Justice, Labor and Com- 
merce, 

@ Both houses passed a resolution 
for a full inquiry into the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (see page 3). 


Court: Utilities, Press 


Of 14 decisions handed down by the 
U. S. Supreme Court last week two 
stood out. One upheld the provision 
of the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, which forces registration 
with the SEC. The other covered a 
little-discussed angle of a free press 
and ruled that a license is not required 
for the distribution of circulars, 

UTILITIES: To the $15,000,000,000 
public utility industry, the most ob- 
noxious provision of the Holding Com- 
pany Act was the so-called “death sen- 
tence” clause. This stated that as soon 
as possible after January 1, 1938, the 
SEC should take the action necessary 
to break down holding companies into 
their component parts. Before this 
could come to pass, however, the hold- 
ing companies were required to regis- 
ter with the SEC, giving information 
on their financial structure and amount 
of business, Failure to register would 
mean loss of use of the mails and other 
avenues of interstate commerce, 

The case decided by the Court last 
week involved the Electric Bond and 
Share Company, top holding company 
in a utilities system embracing control 
of gas and electric companies in 32 
states. The company argued that if 
it were forced to register with SEC it 
would automatically have to submit to 
the “death sentence” clause. 

The majority decision (Justice Me- 
Reynolds dissenting) denied this con- 
tention, ruling that the various por- 
tions of the act were separable. In 
effect, Chief Justice Hughes who read 
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the decision, told Bond and Share and 
other utility companies to sign with 
the SEC and institute suit on the con- 
stitutionality of other parts of the act 
at a later date. About 44 per cent of 
all holding companies were estimated 
to have filed registration papers be- 
fore last week, with the remainder 
awaiting the Court decision. After 
its delivery, there was an immediate 
and concerted rush to sign, with Com- 
monwealth & Southern, largest hold- 
ing company in the south, in the van. 

PRESS: A decision important for 
what it might mean to labor organ- 
izers was the ruling, also read by 
Hughes, that “The liberty of the press 
is not confined to newspapers and 
periodicals. It necessarily embraces 
pamphlets and leaflets.” 

The case had arisen in the arrest 
of Mrs. Alma Lovell in Griffin, Ga., for 
not obtaining a license from the City 
Manager to distribute literature about 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, a religious sect 
of which she is a member. The obvi- 
ous implications of the decision, which 
stated that Mrs. Lovell needed no such 
license, were quickly seized upon. 

In Jersey City, whose Mayor Frank 
Hague has consistently sought to pre- 
vent distribution of C. I. O. leaflets, by 
refusing licenses, a woman began to 
distribute announcements of an anti- 
war meeting a day after the Court 
ruling. A policeman. seized the 
pamphlets. When the Lovell decision 
was cited to police, they snapped: “We 
are enforcing the Jersey City ordi- 
nances—not the Constitution.” 





Plan for Peace 


Probably more American organiza- 
tions are dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of world peace than to any other 
objective. Every one of these organi- 
zations, moreover, has its own.plan. 
The result is a diffusion of effort en- 
ervating to that broad, indefinite trend 
known as the “peace movement.” 

Last week, there existed for the first 
time a peace plan which represented 
the thought of not one or a few or- 
ganizations but of no less than 42 
groups collectively representing the 
backbone of the American peace 
movement, The latest plan for peace 
was the work of a Conference on 
World Economic Cooperation called 
in Washington, D. C., by the National 
Peace Conference. 

There more than 500 delegates mull- 
ed over and argued about a “specific 
program for reducing the economic 
conflicts driving the world toward 
war.” The program, which was pro- 
posed as the basis of a campaign for 
world economic cooperation, was the 
work of a committee of 30 economists 
headed by Prof. James T. Shotwell of 
Columbia University. Most of its pro- 
visions the conference wholehearted- 
ly approved: 

@ Downward revision of tariffs by 
trade agreements and statutory reduc- 
tions. 

@ Extension of the Anglo-French- 


NATIONAL 


American monetary agreement to in- 
clude other nations. 

q Immediate settlement of the war 
debt problem. 

@ Promotion of a pact for world 
economic cooperation, 

Over the question of neutrality, 
however, the peacemakers fell out. 
The economists had recommended re- 
vision of the present Neutrality Act 
“to allow a distinction to be made... 
between victims of aggression and ag- 
gressors.” This proposal the dele- 
gates favoring strict neutrality for 
America refused to accept. As a sub- 
stitute, they offered amendments 
which, while providing for “collective 
security” in general terms, avoided all 
mention of neutrality revision. Final- 
ly the conference compromised by in- 
cluding both the original proposal and 
the substitute in their fina] report. 

On the only real surprise of its 
meetings, the conference took no ac- 
tion. Demanding “realism about the 
present crisis,” Walter W. Van Kirk, 
director of the National Peace Con- 
ference, proposed this immediate ac- 
tion: 

“The time has come for the govern- 
ment of the United States to convoke a 
world conference to consider the 
steps which must now be taken look- 
ing toward economic appeasement and 
political security.” 








Salmon Spat Settled 


The unerring instinct of the spawn- 
ing salmon for the river of its own 
birth has done more than puzzle sci- 
ence, In at least one case, it has 
threatened protracted “private wars” 
between American and Japanese fish- 
ermen. This case, settled last week 
after long and seemingly irreconcila- 
ble differences, revolved around fish- 
ing rights in Bristol Bay, a corner of 
the Bering Sea formed by the Alaska 
peninsula and the mainland. 

Ill feeling between American and 
Japanese fishermen had its origin in 
this manner: Salmon spawn in Amer- 
ican inland waters, then swim out to 
open sea. Unfortunately, from the 
American point of view, salmon do 
not stay within the three-mile terri- 
torial limits of the United States, or 
even within the 12-mile limit estab- 
lished in prohibition days. Instead, 
they stray anywhere from 14 to 130 
miles off shore. Here, outside the juris- 
diction of the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Japanese fishermen several years 
ago set up floating canneries and tend- 
ers. As salmon sought to return to 
their breeding spots, huge Japanese 
nets trapped great hauls of the fish. 

To Americans dependent on the 
salmon industry, valued at $46,000,000 
a year, the Japanese inroads were un- 
fair and costly, particularly in the 


Bristol Bay waters where the fisher- 


ies’ yearly productive value is about 
$12,000,000 and where fishermen fear 
the extinction of salmon within five 
years unless control measures are 
enforced. é 
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To end this increasingly seri 
situation which in past years had s: 
net-cutting, boat-burning and w! 
and yellow fishermen regularly at ¢::. | 
other’s throats, the U. S. State |) 
partment moved stolidly and pers 
ently for a year. 

Last November the Department 
lined its case for the American fi 
eries in a statement to Japan. | 
American note described the first », 
pearance of the Japanese fishing f1: 
off Western Alaska in 1930, their c. 
tinued presence, and America’s ¢(1)- 
cern over their activities. It poin{: 
to conservation efforts and salm 
protective laws in this country. 
general, it pleaded the American c: 
aptly and well. 

Last week, the State Department »)):! 
the American fisheries had the sa\is- 
faction of a Japanese reply agrecing 
to the justice of the American cla 
and complaints. The Japanese ¢ 
ernment promised to call off a thre: 
year fishing survey of the Bristol I}. 
area. It further agreed not to licens 
its fishermen for fishing in Brist«! 
Bay and to take appropriate action 
against violators. To all this, 
State Department expressed its g: 
ification over the cooperative attitu: 
of Tokyo. Then it blandly added that 
“for the general purpose of removing 
cause for apprehension on the part of 
American fishing interests, the Bureau 
of Fisheries and the Coast Guard !! 
continue to be charged with the duty 
of observing fishing activities in 
Alaskan waters.” 
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Solution: The Philadelphia Trans'' 
System has decided that size instead 
of age will be the determining factor in 
letting children ride free on _ stree'! 
cars. In each trolley, the comp: 
will install bars 35 inches high. !! 
children able to walk under them w'!! 
not be charged. 

Defeatist: Two bandits entered a 
Bloomington, IIL, filling station, he'd 
up attendants and started to rifle the 
till. As they worked, one robber re- 
marked mournfully to the other: “T! 
is a hell of a way to make a living 
we'll probably end up in jail.” Then 
they escaped with $200. 

Relative: Suing for divorce, Ver! 
Harvey of Milwaukee, Wis., told |! 
court: “My wife would be sitting « 
some fellow’s knee at night when 
came home. She always introduce: 
the fellow as her cousin.” The ( 
vorce was granted. 

Folklore: Because the current Jan 
yield is one of the largest in histor). 
patriarchs in Fulton County, Ind., ar 
predicting a war. In the past, the 
say, a high lamb birth rate alway) 
has been followed by a long and «: 
structive conflict. They believe tha' 
God provides the extra meat to feed 
the opposing armies. 
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m IN OTHER LANDS 
d se 
W 
. should be considering helping the 
~ Spanish Crescendo : — Loyalists, Mussolini last week, through 
na lhe most important city in all Spain the Italian Foreign Office paper, /n- 
ist week was little Lerida, an ob- formazione Diplomatica, warned that 
“T ure provincial capital about the size such help would have “unpredictable 
v Hannibal, Mo. What made it im- and certainly very grave repercus- 
irtant was the fact that three-fourths sions.” As if to underscore Il Duce’s 
st General Franco’s entire motorized threat, the Italian Under Secretary for 
fl. sht was aimed at it, and at the = gir, Giuseppe Valle, proclaimed that 


sad paved tourist highway that runs 
¥{ miles east from Lerida to the Loy- 
st capital of Barcelona, 
h \s easily as a roller across a tennis 
rt, Franco’s troops wheeled for- 
rd across the flat tablelands west 
of Lerida. Under cover of a smoke 
een, the first used in the war, they 
sssed the rust-colored Ebro River 
pontoon bridges. Without firing a 
Re j shot, they swept into Bujaraloz, 25 
les from Lerida. Singing, shouting, 
“~ : playing accordions, they rolled on to- 
1 Bay ward Fraga, 15 miles from Lerida. To 
ooth the way, 200 planes rained 
bs and bullets on Fraga in the 
itest mass geria] attack in history. 
in came the Rebel tanks, plowing 
oss the plains, the burnoosed Moor- 
tude cavalry, and finally the Rebel in- 
try mounted on bicycles or pack- 
| into gaily pennanted trucks. 
Qne hundred miles to the 
ther Insurgent army was carry- 
Franco’s colors into Castellon 
vince, within 25 miles of the Medi- 
ranean. If Franco reached the sea 
would cut Loyalist Spain in half, 
it the same time he would thrust 
neck of his army between two 
| ilist army axes, one in Catalonia 
the north, the other in Valencia. 
as to destroy the Catalonian ax 
for in ) that three Insurgent columns closed 
street on Loyalist General Sebastian Po- 
p headquarters at strategic Lerida. 
41] Qutnumbered four to one in the air, 
7: feeble before the Rebel juggernaut on 
ground, Pozas’ army fell back. 
Lerida, besieged since 49 B. C. by suc- 
sive waves of Romans, Moors, and 
'renchmen, passed under the siege 
' Franco’s Spaniards, Italians, Ger- 
r is, and Moors. 
T) In the siege of Lerida, correspond- 
ts on both sides sensed a crescendo 
1? it might end crashingly in a battle 
decide the war, or in the anti- 
ax ofa cave-in of government 
ale. While Premier Juan Negrin 
¥ pealed for 140,000 volunteers, Her- 
Le rt L. Matthews, New York Times 
porter, cabled gloomily from Bar- 
lona: “It is like watching two fight- 
—e ‘, one with brass knuckles ... The 
ivs of the heroic hand-to-hand fight- 
¢ which saved Madrid are gone. The 
he pirit is there but now it is a war of 
tol lachines against men—not men 
. sainst men, And unless that dis- 
the parity is corrected quickly, there can 
aoe ¢ but one result.” 
ld Only power in a position to “cor- 
tha rect the disparity was France. In 
feed ‘se France in her unwillingness to 
have a third dictator as a neighbor 


south, 


| will : 












ihe Air Corps, “though it has not yet 
proved itself in the supreme test .. . 
impatiently awaits your order, Duce, 
to do so.” Two days later in the Sen- 
ate, Mussolini quoted Napoleon, “the 


Italian who fought in France,” as 
saying: “These Italians will some day 
be the first soldiers of the world.” 


Shouted Mussolini: “We intend to en- 
sure peace—our peace!” 

In London, where a Franco victory 
by Easter was confidently expected, 
the Spanish Non-Intervention Sub- 


International 


A Rebel Juggernaut Pushed Pozas Back 


committee rose like Lazarus from the 
dead, and called a meeting. The sub- 
committee had not met for six weeks, 
the full committee not since last Nov. 
4. Its chief duty from now on will be 
to enforce non-intervention in Spain 
after the war is over. How nearly 
that war was over was indicated by 
the score as the week ended. Of 
Spain’s 47 provinces, 12 were in Loy- 
alist hands, 29 in Franco’s hands, and 
six more were being occupied by the 
Rebel army. 





Where Britain Stand 


Since he became his own spokes- 
man on foreign affairs in the House 
of Commons, Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain has made three im- 
portant statements on British policy. 
In the first, on Feb. 21, he called with 
rosy optimism for negotiations with 
Germany and Italy “to clear away 
suspicions.” In the second, right after 
Hitler’s Austrian coup, he reproach- 
fully lamented Nazi tactics. Last 








week he seemed to have given up Ger- 
many as a bad job, in favor of over- 
tures toward Germany’s Mediterra- 
nean allies. 

The floor of the House of Commons, 
which will hold only 476 of the Com- 
mons’ 670 members, was packed when 
Chamberlain rose to speak. Leaning 
one elbow on the battered box where 
generations of Prime Ministers have 
leaned, the Prime Minister proceeded 
to: (1) turn down the Russian pro- 
posal for a conference of “nonaggres- 
sive nations” (PATHFINDER, Apr, 2); 
(2) urge that the League of Nations 


be nursed back to health; (3) call 
for speedier rearmament, 
These were preliminaries. Core 


of the speech was Chamberlain’s defi- 
nition of the conditions under which 
Britain would fight: (1) for her Em- 
pire; (2) for her spheres of influence 
in Egypt and Iraq; (3) for her allies— 
France, Belgium, Portugal. In includ- 
ing Portugal, although that totali- 
tarian state markedly prefers dicta- 
torships to democracies, Chamberlain 
was obviously trying to lure a Nazi 
ally with the bait of British protection, 

Of most interest to British Labor- 
ites was the Prime Minister’s flatter- 
ing references to another Nazi ally, 
Italy. Declaring himself encouraged by 
the course of the Anglo-Italian con- 
versations, Chamberlain said he was 
“satisfied” that Italy had lived up to 
her bargain in the Spanish non-inter- 
vention plan and had not “materially 
altered the situation” recently by send- 
ing fresh troops to General Franco. 
This, in view of the fact that Italian 
papers were openly boasting of Span- 
ish victories, was too much for Brit- 


ish Laborites to stomach. Cries of 
“Shame!” “Women and children are 
being bombed!” rang through the 


chamber, 

On the question of Czechoslovakia, 
Chamberlain gave no pledge. He did 
not consider it an area of “vital in- 
terest.” Should Czechoslovakia be in- 
vaded and France go to her aid, how- 
ever, Britain might be drawn in. This 
was so noncommittal that it managed 
to please both France and Germany; 
while Italy was pleased as punch with 
the whole speech. Only British labor 
refused to be won. Chamberlain needs 
labor’s help in rearmament. That, 
therefore, was his chief worry as he 
relaxed last week-end in the country, 





France: Blum Struggle 

Only major European power today 
without a stable government, France 
has been that way since the last 
French parliamentary elections two 
years ago. In the two years the 
nation has had four cabinets, two of 
them headed by Socialist Leon Blum. 
Last week most Frenchmen were 
agreed that Blum’s second Popular 
Front government was on the way 
out as strikes, financial problems and 
political squabbles raised towering 
obstacles in its path. 

When Blum returned to power last 
month (PATHFINDER, Mar. 26), he 
not only faced a menacing internation- 
al situation, but pressing internal 
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problems, including: (1) the ever- 
lasting financial muddle; (2) rearma- 
ment against the menaces outside; (3) 
social unrest, principally constant 
strikes crippling French industry. All 
of these grew worse as Blum strug- 
gled through his third week in office. 

Biggest obstacle to Blum, however, 
was his old enemy, the conservative 
French Senate, which last fortnight 
rejected his emergency financial pro- 
gram. Denying him authority to in- 
crease the government’s borrowing 
from the Bank of France by nine bil- 
lion francs, the Senate reduced the 
amount to five billion francs and 
voiced sharp personal attacks on Blum 
and his supporters, even demanding 
that he quit in favor of a national 
union cabinet which Blum had tried 
but failed to form. Instead of retir- 
ing, however, Blum bowed to the sen- 
ators. But he announced preparation 
of more complete financial legislation 
to be submiited to Parliament at an 
early date. Unless it satisfies the op- 
position Senate, France will be in the 
market for another cabinet. 

Making Blum’s situation all the more 
difficult were the Spanish situation 
(see page 7), German designs on 
Czechoslovakia, and England’s hesi- 
tation to back France in any Euro- 
pean crisis until the French cabinet 
has a united nation behind it. 

——— OS 


Nazi Salesmen 


Reverent knots of Nazis stood at 
railroad crossings all over Germany 
last week in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of the special train that was 
speeding their Fuehrer on a two-week 
tour of his Reich—a tour that was to 
climax April 9 at Vienna, on the eve 
of the Austrian plebiscite. Hitler 
started by swinging from Koenigsberg, 
in East Prussia, across north Germany 
to Hamburg. His first four orations 
all embroidered the same theme: Ger- 
many’s racial and geographic frontiers 
coincide nowhere . . . 10,000,000 Ger- 
mans outside the Reich are persecut- 
ed for their Germanism{ .. . the Aus- 
trian coup was a miracle. 

Night after night for hysterically 
hero-worshipping audiences, Hitler 
fondly relived his triumph. At Koe- 
nigsberg he cried: “God helps those 
who help themselves, and God has 
helped us.” At Berlin two days later 
he pictured himself as the instrument 
of a divine miracle: “A man who has 
been oppressing a people for years 
(Schuschnigg) gets one more chance 
to mend his ways (the Berchtesgaden 
conference). He rejects it, commences 
a new treason (the thwarted Schusch- 
nigg plebiscite). On the very day this 
swindle is scheduled to materialize, 
this man has vanished and his state no 
longer exists. Is not this—”’ screamed 

t In Czechoslovakia, chief target of Hitler’s speech- 
es, officials were admitting more and more Germans 
to jobs in provinical governments, but Czech Nazis 
continued to demand self-rule and the German 
Christian Socialist party, wavering toward the Nazis, 
withdrew its nine votes in Parliament from the 

vernment. The only German Deputies still anti- 


lazi were 11 Social-Democrats and German mem- 
bers of the Communist party. 


OTHER LANDS 


Hitler triumphantly —“‘a miracle?” 
While Nazi travelling salesman No. 
1 was peddling his ism to Austrians 
via radio broadcasts, salesman No. 2—- 
tubby Hermann Goering—descended 
on Vienna in an eight-car private train 
drawn by two locomotives. Goering 
bore tidings of the ways in which 
Austria would be fitted into the Reich’s 
four-year plan: (1) The mark would 
replace the schilling as a currency unit 
(a proviso that ran into difficulty im- 
mediately when Vienna, a city of slot 
machines, discovered that its tele- 
phones and elevators would not work 
to German coins); (2) completion of 
a Rhine-Main-Danube canal, to allow 
1,200-ton ships to sail from the Atlantic 
to the Black Sea through the heart of 
Europe, would make Vienna once more 
a great trade center; (3) baby bonuses 
would spur Vienna’s laggard birth 
rate; (4) an immense works program 
would absorb Austria’s unemployed. 
“I do not make these promises be- 
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“Heil Hitler!” Wrote Cardinal Innitzer 


cause there is a plebiscite April 10,” 
bawled Goering. “I have never lied.” 
He finished by damning the Jews, the 
monarchists, “their comic boy, Otto 
of Hapsburg,” and Schuschnigg, whom 
he said would be tried for treason. 
Fickle Viennese, who a few weeks be- 
fore had been shouting “Heil Schusch- 
nigg,” greeted every allusion to their 
ex-Chancellor with whoops of “Schu- 
schnigg pfui!” 

No sooner had the Goering medicine 
show left town than Nazi No. 3, 
gnomish Joseph Goebbels, appeared 
to speak for two and a half hours on 
his favorite subject: “Is the Jew also 
a human being?” Goebbels doubted it. 

Most concrete proof that the high- 
pressure Nazi sales campaign was 
working came in a manifesto by Aus- 
trian Roman Catholic bishops urging 
their flocks to vote for Austro-German 
union to “avert the danger of atheistic 
. » « communism.” The manifesto, 
read from all pulpits, was followed by 
orders from Theodor Cardinal Innit- 
zer for Catholics to “obey the greater 
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German state and the Fuehrer un: 
servedly.” To Nazi organizer Jose; 
Buerckel, Cardinal Innitzer sent 
letter expressing the hope that }! 
Catholic-Nazi hatchet could be burie;| 
The Cardinal signed his letter: “H;, 
Hitler!” 





Baltic “Normalcy” 


Nearly 20 years of abnormal co: 
ditions on the Polish-Lithuanian bo: 
der were being quickly “normalize: 
last week. The “beautiful friendshi, 
just established between the two B 
tic states by Marshal Edward Smig! 
Rydz’s_ threatening Polish legic 
(PATHFINDER, Apr. 2) had alread 
borne fruit. At Augustowa, Poland 
Lithuanian and Polish delegates rea 
ed an agreement for re-establishi 
postal, highway and aerial commu 
cations and took up the railway pr: 
lem. Diplomatic representatives, 
pointed to each country and accep! 
by the other, had already arrived 
their posts in Warsaw and Kaunas. 

In carrying out Poland’s warli! 
ultimatum for reopening the fronti 
which had been closed for 18 year: 
however, Lithuania suffered a eal 
net upset. Hardly had the gove: 
ment capitulated to the Polish demain 
when a coalition proclamation 
circulated, demanding a new gover! 
ment on the ground that the old o 
had been “humiliated by coercio: 
Thereupon, Premier Juozas Tubeli 
who had been in office since 192! 
and his ministers resigned. 

Then, to keep control of his nation’: 
tiny 24,000-man army, many of whos: 
leaders were dissatisfied with th: 
government’s capitulation, Presiden! 
Antanas Smetona had his friend, Chicf 
Army Chaplain Vladas Mironas, fo! 
a new government. But make-up 
the new cabinet did not indicate a 
change in policies. Like the old, th: 
new cabinet was composed only o! 
leaders of the National Union (go\ 
ernment) party, including § severz! 
members of the old regime. 





Japan: Victory, Setback 

Japan’s militarists last week w« 
and enjoyed full victory at home, b: 
kept mum about setbacks on the Ch 
nese front. The victory was over t!): 
Japanese Imperial Diet, which f 
more than a month had fought tool! 
and nail to retain a small vestige o! 
power in the island empire. Wh« 
the 1937-38 regular session of the Die! 
(one of the stormiest in history 
formally adjourned, however, th 
militarists were on top and the Japa- 
nese government had become mor 
dictatorial than ever. 

On the ground of wartime neces 
sity, the army had “ordered” and 
secured enactment of a broad totali- 
tarian program including these four 
main measures: (1) National Mobili- 
zation Bill, giving the government un- 
limited power to draft Japan’s man- 
power and economic resources i? 
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4ime of war or national emergency ;” 
(2) Electric Power Bill, giving the 
sovernment complete control of the 
empire’s electric industry; (3) an 

,ormous budget totaling $2,833,000,- 
0. more than 80 per cent of which 

.s for military purposes; (4) legis- 
lation empowering the government 

nd army) to create and partially 

ince two big corporations for the 
ploitation of conquered areas in 
China, 

Last of these bills to come before 
the Diet was the electric power meas- 
ure. The two houses were deadlock- 
ed over it as adjournment time near- 
ed, but its passage was made certain 
when the life of the Diet was ex- 
tended a day by Emperor Hirohito 

d when Parliament was threatened 
with dissolution if the measure failed. 

Chis sweeping victory at home came 
it a time when the military situation 
in China was one largely of setbacks 
for Japan, The Chinese were turning 
the tables on the invaders on nearly 
iil fronts. After two weeks of severe 
lighting, reinforced Chinese armies 
had stopped the Japanese offensive 
iainst Suchow (PATHFINDER, Apr. 
2), recaptured Lincheng, Hanchwang, 
fsining and other important points, 

d were storming Japanese positions 
near Yihsien and Lini. To the north 
in Shansi and Hopei provinces the 
Japanese were also forced to give 

ound in the face of increasingly ef- 
fective guerrilla activities by Chinese 
Communist bands, Chinese consid- 

d their sweeping victories .as a di- 

reply to the inauguration of the 
Japanese puppet government at 
king, former capital of the Chi- 
Central government. 





Mexico: Commercial War 


between Mexico and the United 
ites last week, there was commer- 
| war, grim and earnest. President 
zaro Cardenas (see page 16) open- 
it last January. In-that month, seek- 
: to stimulate native industry, he had 
ed import duties on luxury arti- 
es, 90 per cent of which are sup- 
plied Mexico by the United States. 
his was a sore blow to the U. S. State 
’epartment’s crusade for low tariffs. 

In March, Cardenas exercised his 

stitutional right of expropriating 

ivate properties to the government. 
Vromising to pay for them within 10 
ears, he took over the oil lands of 
british and American concerns which 
had refused to pay wage increases de- 
reed by the Mexican Labor Board 
PATHFINDER, April 2). 

Thoroughly irked, oil companies 
‘truck back at Cardenas. Last week, 
Vicente Herrera, manager of the Mex- 
ico’s Petroleum Council, was faced 
with the fact that foreign concerns 
would not buy oil they regarded as 
‘till theirs. Fully half of Mexico’s 
oil fields were idle. 

Along with oil, metals are one of 
Mexico’s two great resources, and it 


OTHER LANDS 


International 


Herrera Had Oil but No Buyers 


was her metal production which felt 
the next pinch of outside pressure. 
Mexico mines one-third of the world’s 
silver, and silver supports her finance. 
Until last week, also a prop of Mexican 
finance was the United States Treas- 
ury. Since June, 1934, it has been 
holding up the world price of silver 
by its tremendous purchases of the 
metal. 

Last week, the U. S. Treasury brus- 
quely kicked the prop out from under 
the Mexican peso. Abruptly termi- 
nating an agreement whereby it was 
to have bought $45,000,000 worth of 
Mexican silver this year, it announc- 
ed that it would buy no more from 
Mexico. For other foreign sellers, the 
price was knocked down from 45 to 
44, then to 43 cents an ounce. This 
seemed to be a warning that the silver 
price was no longer to be regarded as 
stable. Specifically, it meant that if 
Mexico attempted to market her out- 
put through other channels, the price 
might come down still further. Thus, 
Mexico had plenty of silver and plenty 
of oil, but could sel] neither. 

In Mexico, while the peso nose- 
dived from 23 to 19 cents, President 
Cardenas issued a plea for his coun- 
trymen to view the Treasury’s action 
with “serene justice.” He well knew 
that few could quarrel with his ex- 
propriation program if he could pay 
for it. After a hurried conference 
with 24 of Mexico’s 28 state governors, 
he announced that the government 
during the next three years would 
issue bonds to the value of $20,000,000, 
in order to make first payments to 
foreign concerns. This did not seem 
to promise that the entire $400,000,000 
claim of foreign oil companies (about 
$175,000,000 representing American in- 
vestment) would be satisfied within 
the stipulated period of 10 years. 

Accordingly, two days after the 
Treasury’s first silver announcement, 
Josephus Daniels, U. S. Ambassador 
to Mexico, drove to the Mexican For- 
eign Office in Mexico City, and de- 
livered a strong protest against the 











seizure of oil lands. After a telephone 
conversation with Secretary of State 
Hull, he declared: “I talked about the 
situation that prevails and the seri- 
ousness of it, and of Mr. Hull’s deep 
feeling of wishing the matter be ad- 
justed in a way consistent with the 
two countries.” 

On two other occasions, in 1920 and 
1927, when Mexican presidents almost 
but not quite expropriated foreign oil 
holdings, Mexico consistently backed 
down. President Cardenas called an 
“urgent” session of the Mexican Con- 
gress. It was convened for the pur- 
pose of immediately approving Mex- 
ico’s bond issues, and for quickly re- 
vising import duties. Aware that 
labor’s insistent demands had forced 
the oil situation, Cardenas put pres- 
sure on striking workers to settle their 
difficulties with the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company. 

Apparently attempting to retain oil 
lands, regardless of foreign opinion 
of his ability to pay for them, Car- 
denas was willing to adjust tariff dif- 
ficulties, and to protect the $500,000,- 
000 American interest in mining. Near 
the week’s end, it seemed that as far as 
the United States was concerned, the 
commercial war was at least half-won., 


——_> 


Asides Abroad— 


Comrade: Tired of being rebuked 
by hotel clerks, sick of introducing 
himself only to be met with a wise- 
crack, A. (for Allan) Hitler of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, delightedly learned 
that there were two other fellows in 
Stockholm named Harald Goering and 
Tom Stalin. 


* . . 


Crime, Punishment: Three men were 
sentenced to six months’ jail at Brest, 
France, for carrying unlicensed fire- 
arms. They were acquitted of the 
other charge against them—that they 
had tried to steal a Spanish Loyalist 
submarine laid up at Brest for re- 
pairs, in order to give it to General 
Franco. The court ruled that trying 
to steal a submarine was no crime. 


. * . 


Foiled: Shortly before King George 
VI was to pass a gangway at the Brit- 
ish industries fair at London, a man 
with a bundle under his arm station- 
ed himself at the point. Police closed 
in on him and demanded to see what 
was in the package. Out tumbled two 
pairs of socks the King had ordered. 

wa 

Battle Hymn: From soldiers back 
from the war, Tokyo correspondents 
learned the words of the most popular 
song at the Japanese front, “Serenade 
to a Louse”: 


“Sitting around the campfire I think 
of you; 
I know you think of me too, 
Because you tell me so. 
All this broad land is devastated 
and getting thin, 
Only you are getting fat— 
Lucky louse.” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Simplified Einstein 


Published simultaneously in Eng- 
land, Holland and the United States 
last week was a book which bore the 
fearsome title: ~““The Evolution of 
Physics—the Growth of Ideas from 
Early Concepts to Relativity and 
Quanta.” In collaboration with Leo- 
pold Infeld, now his research assistant 
at the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton, N. J., famed Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein had written a book to explain his 
ideas to laymen.f 

Tracing physics from the time of 
Galileo and Newton, Einstein pauses 
to note that many of the greatest phys- 
icists were not properly physicists at 
all. Such were the Scotch chemist 
Black, the German physician Mayer 
and the English brewer Joule, all of 
whom contributed important ideas 
about energy. Einstein himself had 
apparently settled down for good as 
an employee of the Patent Office in 
Berne, Switzerland, when his theory 
of relativity began to attract attention 
in 1905. In 1914, he returned to his 
native Germany as a professor, but 
came to the United States in 1932 to 
escape growing Nazi anti-Semitism. 

Speaking simply, his theory con- 
founds the idea that man lives in a 
universe of fixed quantities. Under 
ordinary circumstances, a scientist can 
observe a body in motion; knowing 
all the factors acting on the body, he 
¢an guess where it has been and where 
it will be in future simply by adding 
or subtracting fixed quantities. This 
is the basis of astronomy, whereby 
men can predict solar eclipses and the 
like. 

Ordinary laws of nature, however, 
do not explain what happens to bodies 
subjected to extraordinary force or 
traveling with fantastic speed. For 
instance, the planet Mercury, receiv- 
ing the sun’s strongest pull, revolves 
im a fashion which is irrational to 
ordinary physical law. 

This is because ordinary physical 
laws do not take into account the prin- 
ciple of relativity—which simply in- 
troduces more and different factors 
than previous physical theory. For 
instance, ordinary physics considers a 
body to have a fixed mass, regardless 
of its motion. 

Einstein thinks this mass should be 
related to its speed. At extraordinary 
velocity, he thinks, this mass increases. 
At the same time, the shape of objects 
may be changed by tremendous veloc- 
ity; according to relativity, a foot rule 
traveling in the direction of its length 
with 90 per cent of the speed of light 
is only six inches long. Time likewise 
may shrink. Even light waves, which 
are generally considered to travel in a 
straight line, bend toward the pull 
of gravity. There is nothing in the 
universe which may be considered to 


+ Not the first, however. Two other Einstein books, 
one published in 1920 and one in 1923, discuss the 
theory of relativity in simple terms. 








International 


Einstein Likened His Theory to a Machine 


have a value which is eternally fixed 

Planets are not the only things 
which are subject to extraordinary 
force and which travel at fantastic 
speed. The particles within an atom 
represent even more furious activity 
than the ponderous bodies of the solar 
system. Delving into atomic phenom- 
ena, Professor Einstein concludes 
that: 

@ Energy is in fact a substance, al- 
though it is extremely light. The more 
energy there is, the more weight there 
is. Thus, matter may be simply a 
concentration of energy. This might 
explain why split atoms release energy 
in the form of radio-active particles. 

G Ordinary matter has conventional 
forms, as in the case of a grain of salt. 
Energy, although it may considered 
as a substance, does not take such 
forms. Instead, it operates in a field. 
This may be demonstrated by putting 
a magnet under a sheet of metal cov- 
ered with iron filings. Reacting to the 
magnet, the filings gather in oval form, 
with a spray at each end. The pattern 
thus traced indicates a part of the field 
of electric energy. 

Professor Einstein asks: “Could we 
not reject the concept of matter and 
build a pure field physics? What im- 
presses our senses as matter is really 
concentration of energy into small 
space. We could regard matter as 
regions in space where the field is ex- 
tremely strong. But... . the deci- 
sion as to whether it is possible... 
belongs to the future.” 

While Dr. Einstein chews this big 
scientific bite, laymen need not fear. 
In simple language, the professor ex- 
plained that the theory of relativity 
can be compared to an adding ma- 
chine. Given a simple problem, an 
accountant uses his knowledge of mul- 
tiplication tables; given a more com- 
plex one, he uses the more complex 
mechanical device. Since relativity 
chiefly affects (1) the problems of the 
planets and (2) the problems within 
the atom, Dr. Einstein’s readers can 


Pathfinder 


rest assured that ordinary physica! 
laws are valid in all the space }y 
tween—the everyday, workaday wor!), 





Pimple Preventive 


Man has turned the 140-year-old de- 
vice of vaccination to good account 
the treatment of diseases like sma 
pox and typhoid fever. In Boston }: 
week, it was announced that docto: 
of the Massachusetts General Hospi! 
were beginning to use it also on 
microscopic but annoying germ whi: 
affects millions of Americans—espe- 
cially young Americans. 

Sometimes familiarly referred to a: 
“staph,” the staphylococcus is a ge 
which deserves its full and impressi, 
name. It is commonly found to b 
present with infections of the heart, 
lungs and blood; it is the cause of dis- 
figuring boils, acne and pimples. 

Unfortunately, the staphylococ. 
is a hardy micro-organism which t 
blood is relatively powerless to figh| 
The most the white cells can do is 
localize its presence, as in a boil, sv 
that a physician can remove it anid 
the pus it forms, generally with a 
lancet or knife. For many yeai 
“staph” has baffled scientists wh 
have tried to find an agent whi 
would act effectively against it. Vac- 
cination has always provided one ov! 
their strongest hopes. 

A vaccine is simply a strain of dea: 
germs of the variety which the vac- 
cine is designed to fight. Introduc 
tion of a vaccine strain into the blood 
‘auses the human _ system to produce 
antibodies. These sensitize live geri 
to the action of a mysterious force 
which biologists call a complement. 
Present in all animals, this compl 
ment destroys the living germs. Since 
antibodies may be created before dis 
ease strikes, vaccination is a preve! 
tive as well as a cure. 

Last week, Boston scientists thought 
they hand found the reason why other 
attempts to find a staphylococcus ya 
cine had failed. They determined to 
theirmown satisfaction that sfaph: 
lococci are enclosed by capsules 
which protect them against the sen 
sitizing action of antibodies. What! 
they seemed to have found last week 
was a way to treat the capsules of 
dead “staph” so that a new type o! 
vaccine resulted. Evidently, it stimu 
lated formation of antibodies bot! 
for the staphylococci and their cap- 
sule coverings, thus making it easy fo: 
the complement to act. 

Tried on laboratory animals suffe: 
ing from boils and other “staph” in 
fections, the new vaccine was decla! 
ed to be entirely successful. Tryin 
it on humans for the first time last 
week, the scientists were optimisti 
of success, but guessed that it would 
be five years before the vaccine’s ef 
ficacy definitely could be demonstrat 
ed. If. their optimism proves well- 
founded, adults will find a simple cure 
for boils and carbuncles, and schoo! 
children of the future, instead of 
undergoing a single vaccination, may 
undergo two—one for smallpox, one 
for pimples. 
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SCHOOLS 


Schoolboy’s Prayer 

In 1935, Martin Marden was a 13- 
vear-old boy living in Germany. He 

1s not like most other boys living 
there—he was not an “Aryan”; he 

1s a Jew. A year before, his mother 
had fled to the United States to escape 
Nazi persecution, and Martin was un- 
iappy. And so, in 1935, he and his 
-oung sister left Germany to join their 

other as refugees in America. 

Last week Martin Marden, after 
three years of education at Macombs 
am Junior High School in New York 
Citv, had won a fair measure of fame. 
Something he had written at the 

hool had so impressed authorities 
that it was chosen for inclusion in the 
forthcoming annual report of the gi- 
intic New York City School System. 
in addition to that, even as Washing- 
ton was shaping a new plan to help 
} 











wlitically-persecuted refugees (see 
sage 4), copies of what Martin had 
written were sent to President Roose- 
elt and Secretary of State Hull. 
Martin’s piece, a refugee’s prayer of 
thanksgiving, follows in part: 


One day in the year should be re- 
erved for prayers of thanksgiving 
. for having been saved from some 
great destruction caused by nature 
by man. 

I am thankful that I have been given 
in opportunity to be educated in the 
United States of America. 

I am thankful that I live in a land 
where a person may sing the national 
inthem without having some one tell 
him that he may not because of his 
race. 
| am thankful that I live in a coun- 

governed by democracy rather 
than by force. 

[am thankful that I have been given 
the opportunity to enjoy the many 
privileges that are unheard of in Euro- 
pean countries, 

| am thankful that I live in a land 
where the youth of all races have a 

morrow, rather than in my native 
ind where the youth of. a race is 
without a tomorrow. 

! am thankful that I am happy and 
iree. 


While his prayer was receiving 
nation-wide publicity last week, red- 
haired, slender Martin Marden was 

orking as a Postal Telegraph boy in 
New York. He had taken the job to 
help support his widowed mother, 
siving up day school for night study. 





Indian Girl, Devicoouth 


[In the strictest sense of the term, 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, N. H., 
is not coeducational. For 169 years, 
it has never permitted women stu- 
dents to enroll except during summer. 

This hoary policy last week was 
faced with a question because Select- 
man Stephen Peters, a member of the 
Wampsndag tribe in the little Massa- 
chusetts town of Mashpee, had said 
that when his full-blooded Indian 
daughter Amelia G. Peters, 15, finish- 


International 


Amelia Peters May Be Dartmouth’s First 


ed high school, he would send her to 
Dartmouth. If the school allowed her 
to enter, she would be the first of her 
sex ever enrolled there fulltime. 
Because an Indian preacher, Sam- 
son Occom, was chiefly responsible 
for its creation, Dartmouth always has 
exhibited a special interest in Indian 
students. In 1765, Occom raised $50,- 
000 in England and Scotland in behalf 
of his former alma mater—Moor’s In- 
dian Charity School, which in 1769 
became Darthmouth. Since then, all 
full-blooded Indian men have en- 
tered tuition free. Despite this help- 
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AllS for Only 10c 


Wonder Weeping Paim 
Grown from Seed, makes a fine Showy 
Window Palm. Needs no petting to suc- 
ceed, stands dust and dry air, lack of san- 
shine does not botherit. Very Ornamen- 
tal with Elegant Fan Shaped leaves of 
a dark rich leathery green. Grows in pots 
or the Open Ground. To introduce our 
Catalog. we Give with the above, the 


Shoo-Fly Plant 
KEEPS FLIES OUT OF THE HOUSE. It 
is said flies will not stay in a room where it 
is grown. Very mysterious but tests. show 
such to be the case. Blooms 60 days from 
planting. Fiowers Summer and Winter. 
A beautiful house plant. We also include 


Baby RoseBushes 
Tiny Rose Bushes that flower in 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We Guarantee this. 
Bioom E Ten Weeks from Spring 
to Fall. Bush when 8 years old will be 
literally covered with Roses, be perfect- 
ly hardy, and can be planted {in the open 
ground and the frost will not hurt them, 


New Climbing Cucumber 


SAVE GARDEN SPACE. Vines climb sl par 
readily and may be grown on fences, poles, § . 
ete., thus saving much valuable space in 

small gardens. One hill will keep a 
good sized family supplied all sum- 
mer. Bear early and continue to produce q 
fruit throughout the season. One plant Gis 
will bear from Forty to Fifty fruits. G7 
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Ripe fruit in BO days. Resemble oranges in color, 
shape and size and grow on vines like 
. melons. Beautiful and Tempting ap- 

Ee ™ pearance when canned, make delicious 
ipreserves and sweet pickles. Fine 
"for pies, easy to grow. All 5 pkgs. of 
seed for only 10c and 2c postage. 
Catalog of rare & unusual seeds Free, 


E. J. Murvon. Dept. 90, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to ase. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connee- 
tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
ception. Guaranteed, works immedi- 
otely. Use anywhere in auto, bed, 
office, hotel, etc. NOT A TOY. A practical set that will bring you 
mesic. rts, cngouncements, oe. SEND PO mecenry 8 Pay 
man ° Us a few com e. nm cash of ere we le 
AMERICAN LEADER, 1608 W. Seth St. Dept, 625, Galea 
(Attractive proposition for agents.\ 
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PREMIUMS 


Send for complete fllustrated 
catalog. Brown & Williamson 
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599. Louisville, Ky. Write 
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ing-hand attitude toward Indian stu- 
dents, however, whether Dartmouth 
would eventually permit Amelia G, 
Peters to matriculate was still con- 
jectural last week. 
Oro 


Business Fellows 


Last year Alfred P. Sloan, chairman 
of the board of directors of General 
Motors, largest auto manufacturing 
corporation in America, established a 
$10,000,000 educational foundation “to 
increase the diffusion of economic 
knowledge.” Last February, with 
money from the Sloan Foundation, 
authorities at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., were preparing to estab- 
lish a permanent college for con- 
sumers, and at the same time 48 New 
York high school students completed 
an on-the-spot study of TVA power 
projects (PATHFINDER, Feb. 19). 

Last week, with these varied edu- 
cational projects behind it, the Sloan 
Foundation again broadened the scope 
of its endeavors. To the highly re- 
spected Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at Cambridge, Mass., it 
granted $15,000 to be used for the 
further education of five young indus- 
trial executives. M. I. T. was chosen, 
Foundation Director Harold S. Sloan 
said, chiefly because “the graduate of 
an engineering college to date has had 
about 20 times the statistical proba- 
bility of becoming president of an in- 
dustrial organization as has the grad- 
uate of other types of colleges .. .” 

Similar to the Nieman fellowships 
for journalists at Harvard,y the new 
Sloan fellowships will enable five 
successful candidates to take leaves of 
absence from business to study for a 
year at M.I. T. To be eligible, candi- 
dates (1) must be between the ages 
of 25 and 35; (2) must have had five 
years experience, part as an executive, 
in industry, and (3) must be grad- 
uates with high academic records in 
science or engineering from an ac- 
credited school. They will be select- 
ed on a competitive basis and their 
studies will begin in June, 1939. 

In addition to technical business 
subjects the five fellows will study 
the significant aspects of industry’s 
effect on society. 

So —_- 


Briefs 


@ Less than 14 years after his grad- 
uation from Indiana University, Dr. 
Herman B. Wells last week received 
the unanimous vote of the trustees for 
the presidency of the university. Dr. 
Wells, who is 35, thus became the 
youngest president in the university’s 
history and the youngest state college 
administrator in the country. 

q Almost nine per cent of the 31,081 
Americans in the current “Who’s Who 
in America,” are graduates of Colum- 
bia University, according to a uni- 
versity report. Columbia’s represen- 
tation of 2,707 names is the largest of 
any American university. 

7 Last week authorities at Harvard announced the 
selection of five editorial writers and four reporters 
for the Nieman fellowships (PATHFINDER, Jan. 29). 


from 312 candidates, representi 195 news- 
pores in 44 states, they will begin ir studies 
n September. 


! 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Fosdick & Foundation 


In his 55 years, Raymond Blaine 
Fosdick has successfully carried out 
investigations of municipal depart- 
ments in New York City, of police or- 
ganizations in Europe, of Mexican 
border fighting, of training camp ac- 
tivities of the War and Navy depart- 
ments, of the League of Nations and 
ofthe liquor problem. In its 25 years 
of existence, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has no less successfully carried 
out its avowed program of furthering 
“the well-being of mankind through- 
out the world.” 

Slightly more than two years ago, 
Fosdick was named head of the Foun- 
dation. The hope of the John D. 
Rockefeller family was that success- 
ful Fosdick and the successful Foun- 
dation, which has given more than 





International 


Fosdick Reported on Anti-Social Frontiers 


$645,000,000 for philanthropic pur- 
poses, would more than ever “push 
out the boundaries of our knowledge.” 

Last year the Foundation spent $9,- 
500,000 in 52 countries, with 45 per 
cent of the money being distributed 
outside of the United States. The 
money was applied to medical sci- 
ences, public health, social sciences, 
natural sciences and the humanities. 
In each field the Foundation reported 
accomplishments and announced its 
hopes for future successes. 

Last week, however, an obstacle in 
the way of the man and the organiza- 
tion was noted by the man, In his 
annual report, Fosdick said: 


[The] ideal which for more than 
two decades the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has consistently attempted to 
follow has in recent years encoun- 
tered serious difficulties. And these 
difficulties are increasing. Objective 
scholarship is possible only where 
thought is free—and freedom can ex- 
ist only where there is tolerance, only 
where there are no “Keep Out” signs 
against the inquisitive and question- 
ing mind .. . In some fields it is now 








profitless to go where we former), 
went. We find ourselves stopped at 
some frontiers—not because the fron- 
tiers have any greater geographica! 
significance than they had a few yea: 
ago, but because behind them th. 
search for truth by eager and skep- 
tical minds has been made impossib|: 


Though the report did not menti: 
dictatorships by name, the referenc: 
were unmistakable to all students . 
society.t What it was likely to me: 
was that the Foundation, through Fo 
dick, would cut down its allotment o 
dinarily going to scholars in countri: 
under totalitarian rule. 

ih al 


Briefs 


@ Obeying a court order that | 
yield his Presbyterian Church of ( 
lingswood, N. J., to another past: 
the Rev. Carl McIntire prepared }: 
week to hold services in a tent for t! 
congregation of 1,200 which had sup- 
ported him. His ouster had resulte: 
from a dispute over fundamentalis: 
with the Presbyterian Church in t! 
U. S. A. (PATHFINDER, April 2). 

q After a tour of Sunday afterno: 
musical “jam sessions,” Rev. Geor: 
W. Cooke of the Buffalo, N. Y., Trini: 
Methodist Church attacked the s: 
sions as ruinous to youthful mora! 
Then Reverend Cooke, who plays t!: 
concertina, announced he would i 
troduce into his church a swing stri: 
ensemble to attract young people ani 
“show them my kind of swing lesson 

G@ Holding that baptism should bh 
postponed until an age of understan: 
ing is reached, the Rev. Charles 5% 
MacDowell, pastor of the Black Rock 
Congregational Church in Bridgepor't, 
Conn., announced that he had discon- 
tinued baptism of infants in his paris) 
“Nowhere in the Bible,” he said, “c: 
there be found direct testimony r 
garding the baptism of infants.” 

q@ A copy of the King James ve: 
sion of the Bible, made to last 51 
years, was to be presented to the Firs! 
Presbyterian Church, Lake Forest, I!!., 
this week. The book, five inches thic! 
and weighing 50 pounds, was calle: 
the supreme work of his career by th: 
printer, Bruce Rogers. 

gG Announcing to his slightly sta: 
tled congregation that he played 
bridge, Dr. John W. Rustin, pastor 0! 
Mount Vernon Methodist Episcop:! 
Church, South, in Washington, als: 
said: “There is no harm in playing 
bridge. The moral issue comes whe! 
a woman spends all afternoon playing 
bridge and then rushes home ani 
feeds her husband on canned soup.” 





+ Lending particular emphasis to this point wa: 
graduate study made public by the faculty of th 
University of Chicago last week. The study stat« 
that since the Nazis have come to power in Germa! 
1,684 scholars have been dismissed from universit 
posts; 896 for being Jewish, Catholic or ‘‘political!y 
unreliable,’”” with no reason being given for dismiss«! 
of the others. Five Nobel prize winners were amo: 
those ousted. Other changes accompanying the new 


regime have been these: college curricula emphasi7¢ 
so-called scientific coursés on race culture while the 


or sciences have been dropped; the Univer- 
ty of Berlin, world-renowned a decade ago, now has 
as its rector a former slaughterhouse veterinarian. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


J. STODGHILL, who lives across 
().: the street from the Supreme 
Court building, felt like appealing last 
eek about his cat. The cat, a black 
ene, won fame when it crossed the 
th of Solicitor General (now Jus- 
tice) Reed a year ago, on the day of 
Wagner Act decision. On days 
hen the Court is in session, the cat 
strolls sinuously around the marble 
portals having its picture taken. Last 
ek. its head apparently turned by 
publicity, the cat had deserted Mr. 
Stodghill and taken up residence some- 
here in the Court building. Cat’s 
ne is Justice. 


- * * 











YOR about a month every spring 
| Washington goes mad as a March 
hare on the subject of its Japanese 

erry trees. The Board of Trade 
ponsors a cherry blossom festival, 

ith a queen. Sunday traffic tangles 

150 miles in every direction. Local 

nisters preach cherry blossom ser- 
ons, dairies feature cherry blossom 
ice cream, souvenir shops do a land- 
oflice business in cherry blossom post- 
cards, and a certain gas station outfit 
vertises a special auto lubrication 
ice administered by a Cherry 
Blossom Lubrication Engineer. 

\long the still, land-locked Potomac 
tidal basin last week, Washington’s 
cherry trees were heralding their 
20th American spring. Caught nap- 
ping because the blossoms appeared 
1) days ahead of schedule, the Board 
of Trade announced there would be 

festival this year and fewer tour- 
came to town. Apparently, how- 

ever, the trees needed no ballyhoo. 

On their first 1938 Sunday in bloom, 
e than 180,000 people were out to 
them—50,000 more than on their 
day last year. 

The tidal basin in cherry blossom 

has a subdued carnival atmos- 
re. A stream of autos creeps by. 
lewalks are thronged with women 
ing—“Then you don’t want to walk 
er the blossoms?” and men snarl- 
“Oh all right, come on.” Bold 
clists maneuver in and out among 
crowds. Tourists in spring clothes 

p pictures of each other holding on 
prigs of blossoms to prove that 

have really been to Washing- 
(Plucking a flower is punishable 

a $100 fine.) 

Though the cherry blossom is 
in’s national flower, famed in 
try, fiction, and history, the fact 
tins that the world’s most pub- 
zed cherry trees are those that 
w by the Potomac. Mrs. William 
ward Taft, an enthusiastic gar- 
ler who is responsible for the 

hite House rose beds, imported the 

{ 80 saplings for the collection in 
07. That gave the city of Tokyo 

idea of presenting 2,000 trees to 
city of Washington, as one capital 
inother. When they arrived, the 
ces were found to be infected with 
‘ungus and insects, and had to be 
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burned. The American Secretary of 
State sent the Japanese Ambassador 
a memorandum of regret. The Am- 
bassador thereupon arranged another 
shipment, of 3,000 trees. 

This time the gift cherries were 
prepared for two years at the Japa- 
nese Imperial Horticulture Station. 
In March, 1912, Mrs. Taft and the 
wife of the Japanese Ambassador 
planted the first two trees. American 
gardeners wanted to set them out in 
rows, a mathematical distance apart, 
to match the Mall and the stiff sym- 
metry of Washington architecture in 
general, but luckily the advice of the 
Japanese prevailed and the trees were 
planted in groups of varying size and 
arrangement. 

Each year as they grow more ac- 
climatized, the cherries put on a better 
show. Seen from a distance by an 
autoist, they look like popcorn and are 
pretty but not exciting. Seen from a 
canoe on the tidal basin they make 
Washington look like a Japanese print. 
Seen at their best, from the pedes- 
trian’s point of view, they take on a 
feathery purity and convert the hum- 
drum banks of the tidal basin, strewn 
with candy wrappers, into a fairyland 
of sun, shade, and innocence. 


* * . 


NHOLY was the joy of the na- 
tion’s cartoonists when word 
leaked out of Washington in 1925 that 
President Coolidge took 10 minutes a 
day, usually after lunch, to ride an 
electric horse. Soon the horse was a 
national jest celebrated everywhere. 

When he left the White House, Cool- 
idge took his horse with him. When 
he died five years ago, the horse was 
bought by a New Yorker who hoped 
to make a fortune by exhibiting it. 
Public interest, however, was tepid. 
Last week found the Presidential steed 
back in Washington at the health club 
of Edward O. Peterson, physical cul- 
turist. There it will probably spend 
the rest of its days streamlining such 
elder statesmen as former Secretary 
of War Patrick Hurley, a member of 
the club. Secretary of Commerce 
Roper is a member, too, but so far 
the gymnasium has been unable to 
persuade any prominent Democrat to 
mount the horse. 

In appearance, the robot dobbin is 
an ill-favored brute, all iron bars and 
stirrups, with a metal crook for a 
head, and no tail. The thing weighs 
1,500 pounds stripped of its saddle. 
It has four speeds—pace, trot, canter, 
and gallop—controlled by pushbut- 
tons. When Coolidge took his first 
ride he is said to have pushed all the 
controls at once, by mistake. The 
horse bucked and threw him. 

Presidential office is notoriously 
bad for the _ waistline. Theodore 
Roosevelt used to keep in trim with 
double somersaults in the White 
House East room. Franklin Roose- 
velt, now that he has little time for 
swimming, keeps his weight down to 
184 by dieting, giving up desserts. 
Coolidge’s favorite sport was real, not 
mechanical, horsebackriding, but real 
horses gave him asthma. 








HOLLYWOOD NEWCOMER 
GIVES STAR PERFORMANCE! 


Gloria Rich achieves stardom in 
her first big movie “Outside of 
Paradise”, a Republic Picture. 
Here’s another Star Perform- 
ance you'll rave about—a quick, 
clean shave with Star Single- 
edge Blades! 4 for 10¢. 


Star Blade Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


$1.00 STARTS LIFE POLICY 
THAT PAYS UP TO $3,000 


Policy Sent Free 





An amazing new life insurance policy is now 
offered, without medical examination, to men, 
women and children from 10 to 74 years of 
age. This policy provides up to $1,500 for 
natural death and up to $3,000 for accidental 
death, as specified, based on age. Thousands 
throughout the country have taken advantage 
of this low cost plan. Sold by mail only. 
That is why you can buy so much life pro- 
tection with an initial payment of only $1.00, 
Send no money. You may receive a policy for 
Free inspection and full particulars without 
obligation. Simply send a post card to the 
Guaranty Union Life Insurance Co., Dept. 36D, 
Beverly Hills, California, Send today. No 
agent will call. 
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EDITORIAL 





It Should Be Impartial 


By this time it must be clear to 
eyerybody that the forthcoming Con- 
gressional investigation of TVA should 
be broad enough in scope to cover 
questions of fundamental importance 
to the economic and political life of 
the nation. If it limits itself merely 
to a few outstanding charges and 
counter-charges, it will be of little 
service. But if it studies and evalu- 
ates the deeper meanings of TVA, it 
ean do much to clarify a situation 
that is now shrouded in a fog of doubt 
and misunderstanding. 

In the Tennessee Valley for the past 
five years, the Federal government has 
been conducting the first and only ex- 
periment of its kind in America. It is 
an experiment in the control and use 
of water over an area almost the size 
of England. Designed to improve a 
region in which close to 3,000,000 per- 
sons reside, it has as its objectives 
such varied things as soil improve- 
ment, development of inland naviga- 
tion, national defense and _ electric 
power production. These are good 
objectives and no one will deny that 
they should be pursued in one way or 
another, so long as it is a wise way. 
But it is here where doubt and mis- 
understanding have entered, and it is 
here where the Congressional inquiry 
must seek to produce clarifying facts. 

After five years of effort and ex- 
perimentation, TVA should rightly be 
subjected to close inspection. It is 
not enough to let the matter go with 
an investigation of the charges made 
by Arthur Morgan against his col- 
leagues, Harcourt Morgan and David 
Lilienthal—or of their charges against 
him, It is not enough to let the mat- 
ter go with a determination of wheth- 
er TVA should be responsible only to 
the President or only to Congress. It 
is not enough to let the matter go with 
a study of private utility complaints 
that TVA is an “unfair” competitor, 
or with TVA complaints that private 
utilities have tried to “knife” the gov- 
ernment. These are important ques- 
tions, to be sure, but more important 
is this question: Is the Tennesse Val- 
ley Authority a wise projection of 
democratic government into fields 
usually controlled and exploited by 
private enterprise? 

There is no easy answer to this, and 
there can be none unless numerous 
factors are carefully and impartially 
weighed. Some of these factors may 
themselves be expressed as questions: 
(1) Can the principle of TVA be per- 
manently applied in practice without 
destroying the business of private util- 
ities? (2) If it takes the place of pri- 
vate utilities in the Tennessee Valley, 
will individual investors in those pri- 
vate utilities be saved the loss of their 
investments? (3) Is it possible for 


private utilities to exist side by side 





with projects like TVA, each serving 
separate fields without duplication of 
effort or wasteful competition? (4) 
If the TVA principle is extended and 
applied to other geographical areas, 
what effect will it have on the prin- 
ciple of private enterprise in general? 
(5) If TVA is shown to be socially and 
economically successful, can it not be 
regarded as a proper instrument of 
democratic government in a field not 
naturally belonging to private enter- 
prise? 

It is in trying to find the answers to 
such basic questions as these that the 
Congressional investigating committee 
will best serve the country. They are 
important questions because they ask 
whether a democratic government, in 
order to improve the lot of its people, 
is wise when it attempts to regulate, 
control and exploit certain natural re- 
sources that are not necessarily in the 
kingdom of private enterprise. More 
than that, they are important because 
they ask whether a democratic, cap- 
italistic government can do this and 
still remain democratic and capital- 
istic. 

There has been much partisanship, 
much misrepresentation, much loose 
and stupid talk on both sides in the 
TVA dispute. Irresponsible remarks 
of the worst type have been made even 
by men who call themselves United 
States Senators. A few of the more 
rabid foes of TVA have likened it by 
turn to a venture in Communism and 
a venture in Hitlerism. It is not either 
of these things—it is purely and simply 
a democratic experiment and the only 
real doubt to be raised against it is 
whether it is a wise experiment. 

This is the doubt that should be set- 
tled by facts brought out during the 
Congressional investigation of TVA. 
It should be an investigation as free 
of partisanship as is humanly possi- 
ble. It should be impartial in the 
highest sense of the word. It should 
be conducted with a sense of respon- 
sibility as deep as the meaning of TVA 
itself. If another course is followed, 
if the investigation becomes a politi- 
cal sounding-board for TVA’s friends 
and foes alike, then it will be useless— 
useless either as a whitewash or a 
smear—and the nation as a whole will 
be rendered a great disservice. 
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Escape from “Escape” 


We don’t mean to pick on Will 
Hays—we just can’t help ourselves. 
Every time the movie czar submits an 
annual report, he says something that 
makes us wonder and object. This is 
not our fault, but his—he is full of 
omissions, and we can’t fail to note 
them. 

Last year, we recall, we took Mr. 
Hays to task because he did not go 
far enough in explaining what movies 
have done to American culture, how 
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they have changed manners, habit. 
ways of speech and thought. |...; 
week, with his latest report as h, 
of the Motion Picture Producers 
Distributors, he said things that m,!| 
us wonder and object again. This ti 
we think he’s taken in too much | 
ritory, been too loose with his wo: 

As far as we’re concerned, the n 
interesting phase of the czar’s repr 
this year is his easy-going admissi 
that movies are unreal and “escapis;.” 
This is not only true, says Mr. Hays 
but the film industry is proud of jj 
The industry, he says, can well afford 
to view this “soft impeachment” wit); 
graceful indifference. His point js 
that movies will go on being whi. 
they are, unreeling the unreal, jus} 
long as 12,000,000 Americans go {y 
them every day and show by th 
continued attendance that they \ 
that kind of “escape.” 

By “escape” Mr. Hays undoubted|: 
means flight from what is generally 
referred to as “harsh reality.” Li 
ing aside the point that harsh reali| 
would be infinitely preferable to sit 
ting through many a picture Holly- 
wood turns out, we'd like to delve a 
little deeper into just what the Amer- 
ican public is escaping from. 

Assuming that each film show 
lasts an average of three hours, |2.- 
000,000 Americans each day spend 
36,000,000 hours in the movies. Adi 
to this the 150,000,000 hours Amer- 
icans are said to spend at the radio 
every day, and we have a daily total 
of 186,000,000 hours spent in escaping 
harsh reality. Now, there are 13).- 
000,000 persons in this country, each 
with 24 hours a day to dispose of, and 
that makes a grand total of 3,020,00)).- 
000 hours. 

Under normal circumstances, what 
do human beings in America do with 
all that time? Human beings in Amer- 
ica spend an average of eight hours 
a day in sleep and another eight hours 
a day in labor. This amounts to 2,(8!)- 
000,000 daily hours. Another 36\),- 
000,000 hours are taken up with eal- 
ing and dressing. Adding these [fig- 
ures to the 186,000,000 hours spent 
each day in escaping harsh reality at 
the movies or radio, we arrive at 4 
total of 2,626,000,000 used-up hours. 
Subtract this from the 3,020,000,000 
Americans have to spend each day, 
and the remainder is 394,000,000 hours 
—a mere pause which Americans have 
notably filled in through such activ!- 
ties as staring into excavations, watch- 
ing trains go by, yawning, and bal- 
ancing things on the back of the hand. 

Thus, we have the entire day 0! 
130,000,000 Americans taken care of 
in as neat a set of figures as have beei 
published for some time. Under tlie 
circumstances, assuming that mos! 
people prefer working to idling, sleep 
to insomnia, eating to fasting, we find 
no sign of the harsh reality which 
movie-goers age supposed to be escap- 
ing. So we say there is no harsh 
reality, Mr. Hays; there is scarce!) 
any reality. All that there is ar 
shadows dancing on a silver scree! 
and disembodied voices coming fro 


a loudspeaker. 
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“Queer Money” Schools 


In its fight on circulation of bogus 
voney, the U. S. Secret Service is 
handicapped more by the inability of 
businessmen to recognize counterfeit 
banknotes than by the ingenuity of 
-ounterfeiters. The result has been 

regular daily circulation of about 
“5.000 in “queer money.” 


Last week, Frank J. Wilson, chief 
of the Secret Service, set about edu- 
cating aS many small businessmen 


nd shopkeepers as possible in the 
detection of “queer money.” First 
be tried out in New York and then 
ill the larger cities, his plan includ- 
ed the establishment of 15 training 

hools, with 15 agents as lecturers. 

Through study of three-foot en- 

sements of counterfeit notes, the 

inessmen could expect to learn 
such counterfeiting characteristics as 
these: (1) portraits on counterfeits 
enerally lack highlights in the eyes; 
(2) the cobwebby lines in the bill’s 
border are often broken in bad notes, 

id (3) in “queer money” the shading 
of portraits is poor; coat lapels tend 
to merge with the background. 

In addition, businessmen might ex- 
pect to learn such tests for coins as 
(1) “feel”—bogus coins, when 
grasped between thumb and fore- 
finger, are greasy to the touch; (2) 

illing’—the beveled edges on 
queer” coins are often unevenly 
s pat ed. 
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Problem of Funds 


Since business skies turned black 
last fall, one of the most acute prob- 
lems before the country has been that 
of finding funds for industry—nobody 
has been investing; nobody has been 
le nding. 

Whether or not slump-ridden in- 
dustry would employ funds for expan- 
sion if it could procure them is a much 

sputed point. Apparently in the 
belief that it would, the New Deal 

as moving last week to expand its 
vn lending and investment facilities. 

First indications of the government’s 

tentions came with reports that the 
President had appointed to study the 
roblem of industrial credit a special 
ommittee composed of Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau; Wayne 
laylor, vice-chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board; Chairman William O 
Douglas of the SEC; and Chairman 
H. Jones of the RFC. 

Not long after this action, the 
credit problem was thrown into high 
elief by a sudden break on the New 
York Stock Exchange, where leading 
securities sagged from one to five 
points to drop market averages to 
their lowest point since 1934. Va- 
cationing in Warm Springs, Ga., the 
President kept in close touch with 
his fiscal aides by repeated phone 
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calls to Washington (see page 4). 








Next day, almost as if prompted by 
the market break, the New Deal an- 
nounced its first thrust at the credit 
problem. Ignoring the drastic meas- 
ures that had been rumored, the Ad- 
ministration sanctioned an expansion 
of the lending powers of a well-estab- 
lished agency—the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. In a letter, Chair- 
man Jones informed Senator Carter 
Glass, dean of Congressional] bank- 
ing experts, that Roosevelt had ap- 
proved the Glass amendment allowing 
two RFC act changes: (1) resump- 
tion of RFC loans to public agencies 
for constructing public works, a power 
that had been turned over to the Pub- 
lic Works Administration and then 
rescinded; (2) permission for the RFC 
to make loans to and buy the securi- 
ties of private industries under easier 
terms than are now possible. 

This proposal quickly gathered mo- 
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Jones Spoke of Money for Business 


mentum. Before a Senate committee, 
Jones explained that his agency had 
about $1,500,000,000 on hand to lend. 
He pointed out that the Glass amend- 
ment would permit the RFC to ad- 
vance funds to any private industry 
which was solvent and could show 
reasonable expectation of repayment 
within 15 or 18 years. 

Following this testimony, the com- 
mittee unanimously approved the 
Glass amendment, and speedy passage 
through Congress seemed likely. 
Nevertheless, there were those who 
viewed the step as futile. They con- 
tended that the real crux of the credit 
problem was not a lack of lenders but 
a lack of borrowers—that business- 
men were refusing to employ capital 
for expansion because of uncertainty 
about New Deal aims and about busi- 
ness in general. 

Triumphantly, holders of this view 
pointed to a development coming hard 
on the heels of the RFC activity. Again 
the stock market broke sharply and 
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EUROPE $298 


to $785; Tourist, 3d, or Cabin Class. 
Highly personalized all-expense trips 
to England, France, Italy, Salzburg, 
Vienna, Riviera, Alps, Germany, Hol- 
land. Send for new Travel Map PF. 


ETROPOLITAN seavic: 


1N 5 MINUTES LEARN T0 
EL MLE 


VENTRILOQUIST 
MOUTHPIECE AND 
DUMMY FREE 


Be the hit of every 
party! Amazing easy $ 






















method shows you 

in 5 minutes HOW 

TO THROW YOUR 
VOICE. 


ing Complete Mac Method of Ventriloquism fs 
No skill or 


Every 
80 easy, anyone can become an expert quickly. 
experience needed to throw your voice. Talk, whistle, sing 
ete. Full size 80-inch Ventriloquist Dummy and spect 

Ventriloquist Mouth-Piece included FREE. Dammy’s head 
made of double cast material with movable mouth, Easy 


to operate. Dummy alone worth more than $1.00. 


Send No Money— Write! (entricasiem with Vu Size Dume 


uism’’ with Full m- 
my, Special Ventriloquist Mouth-Piece endl bamnastue dialogues. 
send name and address. Pay tman only $1.00 plus few cents 
age for everything complete. othing else to buy. Rush order NO 


MAC METHOD, DEPT. H-2060, CINCINNATI, ono 


POTATO CHIP BUSINESS 
PAYS BIG! -*t a 


make Sensational new “‘Greaseless’’ Potato Chip 
and sell for 35¢ a lb. ~ spare or full time. 
No experience needed. tell 
you how to get stores to ell i 
you—how to make profit first 
; Small investment buys 
complete uipment. Write 
for FREE FACTS today! 
G. H. HARDT, 325 W. Huron, 
Sept. ~~ a 
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You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesd 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO- DIESEL SCHOOL. Dept. 57 Nashville, Tena. 
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many shares tumbled close to the all 
time lows of 1932. Simultaneously, a 
seat on the Exchange sold for $55,000 
—the lowest price paid for a member- 
ship since 1918. 





Farm Machinery 

On the recession-blackened horizon 
of American manufacturing last week 
appeared one bright spot. With de- 
mand for most manufactured goods 
shrinking steadily, makers of farm 
machinery reported that orders from 
retailers and retail sales were holding 
at or close to 1937 levels. 

Beneath this condition lay one es- 
sential cause—farm income, though 
affected, had not suffered severely 
from the slump. Cash from market- 
ings turned downhill last November 
along with other income, but by De- 
cember had slipped only 9 per cent 
from the same month a year before. 
By the end of January, farm income 
for the past 12 months had totaled 
$8,472,000,000, yielding a purchasing 
power estimated at %$6,467,000,000, 
compared to $6,387,000,000 in 1936 and 
$6,849,000,000 in 1929. 

Always eager for machinery, the 
farmer turned part of this favorable 
cash position into demand for heavy 
goods, A potent factor in attracting 
his business patronage was the pro- 
duction of new small tractors at prices 
sharply under those of former years. 

A few years ago, the cheapest trac- 
tor available cost $1,000 or more. Since 
more than 40 per cent of America’s 
6,800,000 farms range in size from 20 
to 100 acres, thousands of farmers 
viewed a tractor as an impossible ex- 
pense, Today, however, at least two 
manufacturers are marketing tractors 
for as low as $450—$300 below the 
price of the cheapest tractor sold last 
year. By hitting the market with this 
product when demand is strong, mak- 
ers of farm machinery hope for a 
good year in which they can add sub- 
stantially to the 2,285,000 tractors al- 
ready in operation in the U. S. 

Pak nt ee il Ret RN 
Briefs 


q@ At Faraway Farms near Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Man O’War, the greatest 
money-making horse in history, a big 
business by himself, last week cele- 
brated his 21st birthday. In his rac- 
ing days the winner of $249,465 in 
prize money for his owner, Samuel D. 
Riddle, he has produced 277 sons and 
daughters at a standard stud fee of 
$5,000 apiece—a total of $1,385,000 in 
18 years. “Big Red’s” offspring have 
won nearly every rich race stake in 
the world and have captured prizes 
totaling $2,461,446. 

@ Apparently preparing to sell out 
a 68-year-old business, trustees of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Corporation ad- 
mitted in Buffalo, N. Y., Federal court 
last week that the company was in- 
solvent. With its 46-acre plant at 
Buffalo virtually idle for more than a 
year, the concern had reported no 
profit since 1929, Founded in 1870, 
the company first made bird cages, 
later bicycles. It began automobile 
production in 1901. 
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Lazaro Cardenas 


Four years ago, when stocky Lazaro 
Cardenas took the inaugural oath as 
President of Mexico, alarmists began 
to warn that “Red Russia is now on 
the very doorstep of the United States.” 
Last month, Mexico’s social revolution 
swallowed up $175,000,000 worth of 
American oil property and made it the 
government’s, Last week, while Pres- 
ident Cardenas was looking for means 
to pay off dispossessed foreigners, one 
way was brusquely eliminated. The 
U. S, Treasury Department announced 
that until further notice it would aban- 
don its five-year-old policy of buying 
Mexican silver (see page 9). For the 
first time in two decades, the United 
States had made an unfriendly gesture 
toward its southern neighbor, and 
seemingly because of Lazaro Cardenas, 

In. theory, Cardenas is no different 





International 


Cardenas Believes in Democracy 


from the many presidents Mexico has 
had since tyrannical Porfirio Diaz was 
deposed in 1911. All swore to break 
up Mexico’s vast feudal estates so 
that the peasantry could be given 
more and better land; all pledged 
themselves to return Mexican non- 
agricultural industry—most of it own- 
ed and operated by foreigners—to the 
Mexicans. Cardenas not only prom- 
ised to do these things, but he has ac- 
tually gone a long way toward doing 
them, 

The single fact that Cardenas is 
keeping his promises makes him al- 
most unique among Mexican polilicos. 
On other counts, he is still more ex- 
traordinary. Most Mexicans are lo- 
quacious, but Cardenas is called “The 
Sphinx.” Mexicans like tobacco and 
good wine. Cardenas uses neither, and 
only reluctantly gave up the idea of 
a liquor prohibition law for Mexico. 

By the terms of the Mexican Con- 
stitution, Cardenas is virtually a dic- 
tator. Head of a Socialist regime, he 


has expropriated thousands of. acres 


of private land—more than all | 
predecessors combined. Although 
farmers may till these acres and tak 
the profits from them, the land it 
still belongs to the government. \ 
ertheless, Cardenas believes in dey 
racy. In Mexico, speech and the pr. 
are free, and despite anti-Catho|i. 
laws, churches are reopening. 

Although he is fond of power, (:r- 
denas also likes to think of himself » 
being on a social and economic ).ir 
with 16,000,000 other Mexicans. \j}); 
Chapultepec Palace, the Mexicin 
White House, at his disposal, he pre- 
fers to live with his wife and fo 
year-old son in an unfashionable quir- 
ter of Mexico City. Most of his | 
is spent on nation-wide tours of 
spection, when he visits inform 
with Mexico’s Indians and mes/i 
of mixed white and Indian blood. 

Cardenas himself is a mestizo, Sp 
ish with a strong strain of native ‘{a- 
rascan in him, Since 80 per cent o/ 
Mexico’s population is either pure 
or part Indian, this makes him ire- 
mendously popular. He was elected 
by a 60-to-1 majority, which was sur- 
prisingly unanimous even for Mexico. 

Like most of the Mexicans who el: 
ed him, Cardenas started life in 4 
country village. He was born in | 
town of Jiquilpan de Juarez in th 
state of Michoacan. When Doma:so 
Cardenas died, young Lazaro was the 
oldest of eight children. His father’s 
farm provided food but not much c:s! 
so Lazaro went to work when he \ 
11 years old, and just out of primar) 
school. His first job was as appren! 
to a printer. By 1913, when he \ 
17, he was running the only press 
the village, and keeping the town j,i! 

In 1913 also, Mexico was in {ly 
none-too-clean hands of Victoria 
Huerta, commander-in-chief of th 
army. He had led a revolt agai 
President Francisco Madero, had c:) 
tured the presidency for himself and 
had put Madero to death. When (x 
eral Venustiano Carranza revolled 
against this usurper, young Cardenas 
freed the only prisoner in Jiquilpa: 
jail and marched off with him to en! 
with Carranza, 

At 19, Cardenas was a captain of cx 
alry, and Carranza was president 
Mexico, General Alvaro Obregon look 
ed on the young officer with favor, ani 
rapidly advanced him to a colonel: 

In 1919, General Obregon himse!! 
became a presidential candidate, Wh: 
Carranza sent out troops to stop his 
campaign, Cardenas fought at Obre- 
gon’s side. Obregon defeated t! 
Carranzistas in the field and at th 
polls. Cardenas was rewarded by 
commission as general, The new mil 
ister of war sent him 100,000 pesos 
(about $25,000) to establish himsel! 
in fitting dignity. Cardenas sent 93,- 
000 of them back. 

After eight years which were quic! 
both for Mexico and the general, Car- 
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denas was still practicing his unusual 
ideas about economy. Elected gov- 
ernor of his native state of Michoacan 
in 1928, Cardenas drastically reduced 
state salaries and cut his own in half. 
in 1929, still an army general, he left 
Michoacan temporarily to become the 
sledge-hammer in the government’s 
suppression of a revolt. 

By this time, the boss of Mexico was 
grizzled Plutarco Calles, a comrade-in- 
arms and friend of Obregon. He had 
succeeded Obregon in the presidency 
in 1924, evidently with the understand- 
ing that the two should revolve the 
oflice as long as they both should live. 
Obregon, elected to succeed Calles, 
was assassinated in 1928, 

Faced with general unrest, Calles 
then formed a National Revolutionary 
Party, sworn to land redistribution 
and Mexicanization of industry. Car- 
denas became a member of this party, 
and finally its head. In 1932, President 
Abelardo Rodriguez, a willing crea- 
ture of Calles, made the former gov- 
ernor of Michoacan the minister of 

ir. In 1933, a year before elections, 
Calles made Cardenas the National 
Revolutionary Party’s presidential 
candidate, and thus as sure of election 

1 Georgia Democrat. 

In 1935, a year after Cardenas had 
taken office, Calles was still trying to 

in the country. To his palace at 
Quentenaro, he called an influential 
group of Senators. He warned them 
that Cardenas was moving land redis- 
tribution too fast, and that the new 
president was stepping on the toes of 
foo many land-owners who had been 
favored by the government. In 1936, 
Cardenas ordered troops to escort 
Calles to the U. S. border. 

To Mexicans weary of promises, 
Cardenas has come as a refreshing 
surprise. He has broken up private 
estates which were gouged from gov- 
ernment holdings during the time of 
Porfirio Diaz, and has redistributed 
24,000,000 acres—1,000,000 of them 
\merican-owned—to Mexican peas- 
nts. Mexico has nearly 6,000 more 
chools than she had in 1934, Federal 
irrigation projects have begun to spot 
the country. Mexican labor has en- 
couraged these moves by supporting 
the government; the government, in 
turn, has supported labor by granting 

new privileges. 

With much yet to be done, all this 
has been accomplished to the discom- 
lilure of American and British prop- 
rty owners in Mexico, who point out 
that the government has undeveloped 
il resources and at least 100,000,000 
icres of land that it has not turned 

er to anybody. Last week, that was 
being done at the cost of what may 
‘urn into a Mexican depression. 

No economic theorist, Lazaro Car- 
lenas would like to go on with his 
rogram of Mexico for the Mexicans. 
By law, he cannot succeed himself 
when his term expires in December, 
1940, Like many Mexicans, he thinks 
that whatever can be done should be 
done now; for while Mexico is rich 
( nough to recover eventually from de- 
pression, Mexico’s next president may 
not serve so well as Lazaro Cardenas. 








MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Fools for Scandal (Warner Bros.): 
From Hollywood last week came the 
announcement that most producers 
will shy away from making any more 
lunatic farces during the coming sea- 
son. No particular reason was given 
for their decision, but one look at 
“Fools for Scandal” should have been 
sufficient excuse to put an end to that 
type of comedy for all time. Starring 
Carole Lombard, this picture should 
have had some merits, but the only 
thing it manages to attain is a new 
low for feeble entertainment. 


7 7 * 





Jezebel (Warner Brothers): Tired of 
waiting two years for David Selznick 
to inaugurate a southern cycle with 
his movie version of Margaret 
Mitchell’s best-seller, Warner Broth- 
ers have taken matters into their own 


hands. With a_ crinolined-gowned 
heroine twice as mean as Scarlett 











Despite Bette’s Acting, the Story Falters 


O’Hara ever thought of being, a hero 
every bit as manly as Rhett Butler, 
lavish scenes of the old south and a 
great deal of conversation about 
chivalry, “Jezebel” was planned to 
take the wind out of “Gone With the 
Wind.” Even though Bette Davis, as 
the spit-fire heroine, gives one of the 
best performances of her career, how- 
ever, and although Henry Fonda, 
George Brent and Margaret Lindsay 
offer good support, the picture falls 
far short of expectations. 


* * . 


Goodbye Broadway (Universal): A 
new version of James Gleason’s popu- 
lar comedy, “The Shannons of Broad- 
way,” this offers the kind of sub- 
stantial humor that should be pleas- 
ing to most movie-goers, Alice Brady 
and Charles Winninger play the two 
vaudeville troupers who open a small- 
town hotel and then trick a greedy 
real-estate agent into buying it at a 
nice little profit for them. Donald 
Meek, Jed Prouty, Tom Brown and 
Tommy Riggs are in the cast. 











Try BC af our expense and learn how quickly 
it relieves headaches, neuralgia and similar in- 
organic pains. Send 
our name and ad- 
dress to BC Remedy, 
Dept. I-E, 551 Fifth 
Ave., N. ¥. C., for 
20c worth FREE. 
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wi STRANGE DEVICE 

WITH POWER From YOUR 

AUTO BATTERY ... This 

Amazing NEW Arc Welder 

uses about the same current 
(= as four headlight bulbs. Can be used on 110 
beat Goeerte light Costes or 82 Volt oe an 
plant by usingaTrind!Converterinplace 
ys of batter A MELTS iron and stee! almost in- 
p stantly. Welds fenders, radiators, holes in bod- 
Reena Wonns ON ANYTHING itor ctoel. copper brake: 
tin or galvanized metal. Permanent made for almost nothing. 
sed b Fast in many operations. Positive money back guarantee, 


tori 
Act ANTED. Write Today for FREE Particulars. 
TRINDE PRODUCTS, 2227-CU CALUMET AVE.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lodestone $1 per pair 


Cards, Dice, Inks, Charms, etc. Catalog 
FREE. 6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Gox 15, Newark, Me. 


FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
camples. 




















We sell only Genuine Marble and Granite. 
paid. From $ll up. Write for catalog and 
U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., A-66, Oneco, Fla. 


SAV MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 
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Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower —Good Stories 
—American Poultry —Home Circle 

Journal = ne - - 
—Blade & Ledger —Home s Needlecra 
—Secetier’s Gazette me my ee 
—Capper’s Farmer —a agate wet 

—Mother’s Home Life 

a American —Plymouth Rock Monthly 


—Poultry Tribune 
—Country Home onal 
—Everybody’s Poultry Rheée Intané Ret 


Journal 
Magazine —Successful Farming 
—Farm Journal —Woman's World 
X PATHFINDER 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address, 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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One 36-inch 

Four 12-inch 

Pieces to make ¢ 
yf all five sent 19 


Postpaid for . . 


Each Package pan 
large variety of colors 

Se = and patterns of GAY 
Ph : PRINT_PERCALE, 
il accurately cut full size to 
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PINETREE CRAFTSHOP, Dept. 2! 
J 12 Maple St., Augusta, Maine 


GOD IN YOU...YOU IN GOD 


NOW a new and clear revelation of the all- 
prevailing force of Supreme Intelligence 
is given in PSYCHASIA, 

You want to know how to create and di- 
rect right thought vibrations, control emo- 
tions, develop an attractive and positive 
personality, release and express your full 
abilities and powers in achieving a happy 
success, 


We make no exaggerated claims for PSY- 
CHASIA. We know its teachings, earnest- 
ly studied and applied will help you attain 
your right objectives, It is logical, prac- 
tical, effective. 

Learn new power and peace. Write today 
for your FREE copy of “The Story of 
PSYCHASIA.” Your request involves no 
obligation. Address: 


PSYCHASIA 
Room 527, 1404 Franklin St., Oakiand, California 
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Just to acquainted with new customers will send 
4100 ys; Petanias, including New Raf- 
fles for only 4 names flower lovers—Will include & 

i & 100 Raffied Glad- 


rocking & postage. Fi 


“ns ‘ey tasiling & this ed. enables you to receive « PRE. 
: MIUM OFFER Z beautiful Everblooming Roses & 
{ arden Book .—Supply limited—Send to-day. 
S. W. PIKE—Seedsman, Inc., Dep.122, St.Charies, Ii. 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, N urserymen, Fruit Growers 
Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. \} 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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> Thousands get relief from pain- 
ful feet and walk freely with 
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Arch Support Co., 151 Lewis Bldg.. Salem, Virginia 




















“Princess Alice” 


Ever since she was 17, when she 
seated herself on a large tin serving 
tray and slid down a White House 
staircase, “Princess Alice” has been 
one of the most talked of women 
in the United States. 

Last week, at the age of 54, Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth decided that she 
herself for the first time would do 
some talking to the public which has 
long talked about her, On a lecture 
tour, announced for next fall and 
winter, she will speak on “American 
People and American Government.” 

Discussing politics will be no new 
experience to the daughter of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt and _ the 
widow of Nicholas Longworth, one- 
time Speaker of the House of Repre- 


roe | 











Harris & Ewing 


Mrs. Longworth Won’t Praise Her Cousin 


sentatives. Because of her position 
and personality she has always had 
congressmen, cabinet members, am- 
bassadors and royalty within her 
circle of friends. Although close con- 
tact with such persons helped her 
develop a sharp political sense, she 
has remained a spectator rather than 
a participant in national politics. 

To describe Mrs. Longworth in her 
own particular role of spectator, a 
critic once called her “an _ acid- 
tongued political kibitzer.’ An end- 
less number of vitriolic quips, such as 
the comment that Calvin Coolidge 
“looked as though he had been weaned 
on a pickle,” have been attributed to 
her. Repeatedly, Mrs. Longworth has 
denied that she originated this and 
other similar caustic jests. She has 
never denied, however, that she is a 
confirmed prankster. Such antics as 
climbing onto the roof of the White 
House to smoke a cigarette after her 
parents had forbidden her to smoke 
under the roof, delighted not only her- 


> 


WOMEN IN THE NEWS 


Pathfinde, 


self but a whole nation which 
come to expect such things of 
“Princess.” 

It was her temptation to n 
trouble, according to her own ad: 
sion, which led her to refuse to 
tend a dinner party at which 
“Dolly” Gann, Vice President Cur 
sister and official hostess, was g 
the rank of “second lady of the la 
The refusal started one of the « 
ital’s most heated political-s: 
feuds and came to an end only 
Mrs. Gann left Washington. 

Today, Mrs. Longworth devotes 
of the energy which she inhe: 
from her vigorous father to rai 
her 11-year-old daughter and to \ 
ing critical articles against the \ 
Deal. If her coming lectures have a 
thing to do with her distant cou 
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Mrs. Moody Will Try Tennis Again 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, there is litt! 
chance that they will be filled 
praise. 


“Queen Helen” 


“Queen Helen” will attempt to 
gain her crown. 

A flurry of excitement was caused 
last week when this simple statemen! 
was made in newspapers. A thre 
year absence from the courts had led 
sports-writers and tennis devotees {0 
conclude that never again would 
Helen Wills Moody, eight times 
tional Women’s Tennis Champion, ! 
a contender for the crown which s! 
had worn for so long. 

Only last year Mrs. Moody stat 
in her autobiography that “a consu! 
ing interest in sport cannot go on fo! 
ever, for there is the matter of ag 
Last week, however, the 31-year-o!l 
player announced that she would ten 
porarily abandon her interest in paint- 
ing and writing to participate in the 
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‘nternational tournaments in England 
during the summer and in the national 
championship matches in September. 

Despite the fact that as far back as 
1929 sports-writers found her popu- 
larity as dead as a “deceased codfish,” 
\irs. Moody’s comeback campaign is 
hound to stir interest among tennis 
ns. Only once, in 1933 when a 
renched back forced her to leave the 
irts in the middle of a champion- 
hip match, has the “poker faced” 
plaver ever been defeated in a na- 

1al tournament. 

Last week Mrs. Moody’s coach stat- 
ed that she was playing “the best 
tennis of her career.” 
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NEW IDEAS FOR YOUR HOME 


6031—There’s graceful beauty in every stitch of this 
terfly which you'll find charming for a chair set, 
fet set or scarf ends. Ideal crocheted of string, the 
e medallion forms the center of each wing and arm 
Here’s a chance to add a bright note to your 
me for Spring! Full details included with number. 
6032—Happy hours for the needlewoman in a happy 
S-stitch design that lends distinction to many 
ens. Can’t you imagine how colorful it is with the 
in shades of blue, the flowers in rose, peach, or 
»w? Smart in two shades of one color, too. Full 
etaills included with number. 








— 







Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFIND Washington, D. C. 











TVA— 


(Continued from page 4) 


adapt itself to the production of a 
number of war-time essentials, utiliz- 
ing the large deposits of iron and 
zinc in and near the Valley. 
Agriculture has received enormous 
benefits from TVA. In the valley 
itself, an unending battle against soil 
erosion has resulted in the treating of 
more than 65,000,000 square yards of 
eroded land and the planting of some 
50,000,000 trees. By adaptation of 
electric refrigeration and cooperative 
storage to farm products, farm mar- 
keting has been greatly improved. 
Even more important to the nation as 
a whole has been TVA’s success in 
the development of new fertilizers. 
To safeguard the rapidly diminishing 


American stores of topgrade phos- 
phorus—an absolute essential for hu- 





man and plant life for which there is 
no substitute—TVA has developed 
methods of producing from low-grade 
ore phosphorus fertilizers of proven 
value. Some 100,000 tons of these fer- 
tilizers have been distributed free to 
more than 20,000 farms in 35 states. 

POWER: Notable though such 
achievements are, they yet do not in- 
clude the most dramatic and perhaps 
the most important of all TVA func- 
tions—the production and sale of 
electric power. 

By law, TVA is specifically charged 
with the duty of producing, wherever 
feasible, and selling, preferably to 
public agencies, hydroelectric power. 
Revenue from these sales is designed 
to defray TVA expenses. To this pur- 
pose, the Authority has added another 
—that of providing a “yardstick” of 
cheap power rates against which the 
charges of private industry can be 
measured. 

When it first faced the problem of 
marketing its power, TVA attempted 
to work in cooperation with private 
power companies in the area. Thus 
when the City of Knoxville, desiring 
its own power system, failed in an 
attempt to buy out the lines of the 
Tennessee Public Service Company, 
TVA intervened and effected an agree- 
ment. Before it could be concluded, 
however, two minority stockholders 
obtained a court injunction that kill- 
ed the deal. Similarly, 14 small com- 
munities in the Muscle Shoals area 
were urged by TVA to seek purchase 
of the Alabama Power Company’s fa- 
cilities before building duplicate sys- 


tems. An agreement was apparently 
impending when another law suit 


ruined negotiations. 

After these and several similar oc- 
currences, TVA policy changed abrupt- 
ly. Lilienthal, in charge of the Au- 
thority’s power policies, became con- 
vinced that the utilities were trying to 
“knife TVA in the back.” Consequent- 
ly, he abandoned al] attempts at co- 
operation and declared a “fight to the 
finish.” Since then, he has worked 
ceaselessly to enlarge TVA’s market 
for power, regardless of the cries of 
protest from private power producers, 
As a result, TVA is today whole- 


THE AWFUL PRICE YOU 
PAY FOR BEING 





Quivering nerves can make you old and 
haggard looking, cranky and hard to live 
with—can keep you awake nights and 
rob you of good health, good times and 


jobs. 

What you should try is a Sartlovtasty 
sage woman's tonic—and could you as 
or anything whose benefits are better 
roved than that world-famous Lydia E. 

inkham’s Vegetable Compound? Let 
its wholesome herbs and roots help 
Nature calm your shrieking nerves, tone 
up your system, give more energy and 
make life worth living again. 

More than a million women have re- 

rted benefit—why not let Pinkham’s 

— help YOU, too, to go “smil- 
ing thru” trying times like it has other 
grateful women for the past 3 genera- 
tions? IT MUST BE GOOD! 
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Remove the hair permanently, safely, privately at home, 
following simple directions with proper care. e Mahier 
Method positively. prevents hair from growing again. 
© Brings happiness, freedom of mind and greater success. 


A MAMED Send Cc in stamps TODAY tor Beokiet, “Beauty.” 
D. J. MAHLER CO., Dept. 24D, Providence, R. t. 


STOP POISONING 
YOUR BODY WITH 
FOOD. IF YOU WANT 
GOOD HEALTH— 





“What you EAT is what you ARE. 

Cood health is impossible if you 

violate the Laws of Nature. Learn to Eat!” 
Above is the sound advice of John X. Loughran, 
health lecturer, author, radio commentator. This 
eminent food authority has devoted his life to the 
study of FOOD and the tremendous effect it has on 
STOMACH and KIDNEY TROUBLE, CONSTIPA- 
TION, RHEUMATISM and other common ailments, 
He knows which foods POISON the system—which 
act as MEDICINES. Do YOU know? Find out 
these amazing facts for yourself and get back on the 
read te health} L2arn how others stopped suicidal 
living habits and banished sickness Illustrated 
FREE BOOK tells the whole story. Investigate now. 
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20th Century Health Institute, Dept. 18-D 
742 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A, 
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WIN PRIZE MONEY! 


$27,000,000 now given away by contest sponsors each 
year! YOU CAN WIN A SHARE! Our subscribers won 
more than two thousand prizes last year, including 
awards of $10,000, $5,000, and $3,000. Let us show you 
how YOU can win. Send 10c for sample literature in- 
cluding winning secrets, current contests with how-to- 
win tips, and more than 40 major prize winning 
entries. Write today to: TOWNSEND-FRIEND CON- 
TEST SERVICE, Dept. P., 604 W. Elm, Urbana, IIl. 


A NEW WAY TO LIVE! 


Try B-7, a pure food concentrate containing 7 Vita- 
mins and minerals essential to health. B-7 a true, 
natural way to restore and retain health. Don’t feel 
“old at 40.’’ B-7 will give you a new outlook on life. 

We guarantee that a few weeks’ use of B-7 will 
help you to eat better, s better, look better and 
feel. better, or we will refu your money. 

Accept no substitutes. There is only ONE B-7. 


At Health Food Stores, or mail $1 
at once for post-paid box of B-7 to 
PARK & SMITH, INC. 
8556 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 


CATARRH or SINUS 


irritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phiegm-filled 
throat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
ing,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion. 
Relief or Your Money Back. At all Druggist’s. Send 

FN CHENEY 8 CO. Deut ann reLtbo a: 
F. 3. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 134, TOLEDO, 0. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 


Wild seed. One dollar bill. Limited Supply. Order quick 
ROY McKINNEY, 1221 Shady Ave., PITTSBURGH, P: 


NEW LOW 


Magazine Prices 


Money saved is money. made, and you can 
really save by ordering your magazines 
through PATHFINDER. We can often save 
you as much as 50 per cent. If the maga- 
zines you want are not offered below, ask 
for our special money saving price. 


CLUB NO. 407 


Household Magestns, 1 yr. 
oman’s Worl 


w d yr. 
Farm Journal, P SI A0 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues id 
Value $2.25—You SAVE $0.85 
$1 45 


CLUB NO. 408 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Country Home, | yr. 
Houcchold Magazine, 1 yr. 
Stories, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $2.50—You SAVE $1.05 
CLUB NO. 419 

$1.60 
$1.75 
$2.00 
$2.00 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
THESE PRICES GOOD ONLY DURING APRIL 
Send your order to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Re aa RE 
























McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


CLUB NO. 423 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 427 
Rotter. Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, i yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


CLUB NO. 428 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Country Home, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Geod Stories, 1 yr. 





saling electricity through 18 munici- 
palities and 16 rural power coopera- 
tives to some 35,000 homes and farms. 
The number of customers has been 
drastically held down by the endless 
litigation that has dogged TVA power 
efforts. Even so, the Authority claims 
marked improvements have resulted 
from its “finish fight” policy. 

Because TVA rates are low, distribu- 
tion of its power has doubled and in 
some cases even tripled power con- 
sumption in the Valley. A home with 
adequate electric lighting, small ap- 
pliances, an electric range and re- 
frigerator, using 250 kilowatt-hours of 
power a month, would pay an elec- 
tricity bill of $5.00 if TVA power 
were used—a rate much less than that 
of private companies in the area. 

Not only have TVA rate advantages 
increased electrical consumption in 
the Valley, TVA asserts, but they have 
also made power available to 6,000 
homes formerly completely without it. 
Moreover, the Authority argues, its 
competition has actually benefited 
private power interests by forcing 
them to improve service and cut rates, 
thus widening their own markets and 
increasing their income. TVA takes 
partial credit for the fact that private 
companies in Tennessee, Alabama and 
Georgia, while cutting their rates an 
average of 37 per cent from 1933 to 
1937, increased their residential sales 
an average of 47 per cent and sub- 
stantially improved their earnings. 
Through such competition, it is assert- 
ed, more people get cheaper power, 
to the advantage of all concerned. 

THREATS: This policy and these 
arguments have been pushed only in 
the face of the bitterest kind of op- 
position. Twice in TVA’s short life, 
its power policies haye raised threats 
which menaced the project’s very ex- 
istence. The first came from without 
and is now all but ended. The second 
came from within and seems to be just 
reaching its crucial stage. 

External: From the outset, the na- 
tion’s private power companies, fear- 
ing extension of TVA principles to all 
parts of the country, waged unremit- 
ting warfare on the project. Com- 
panies in the TVA area held that the 
“finish fight” policy meant ruin for 
the industry as a whole—one of the 
nation’s biggest, employing 270,000 
workers on a daily payroll of $1,250,- 
000. TVA rates, they argued, were 
cheap because TVA was subsidized 
with Federal funds. In addition to 
producing power, it was pointed out, 
such dams as Norris Dam aided flood 
control, navigation and agriculture, 
and revenue derived incidentally 
from power sales could not possibly 
pay for the construction and main- 
tenance of TVA plants. Although 
TVA replied that its revenues covered 
all costs of servicing the public with 
electricity, the private companies 
maintained that its cheap rates were 
made possible only through taxes 
paid in all parts of the country to 
support the project. 

The utilities described this “unfair” 
competition as a deadly menace not 


Pathfinder 


only to themselves but to the inves. 
ments of four or five million priyaje 
citizens who own some 13 billion do! 
lars worth of private power securi| 
Even though it was shown that co; 
panies have so far flourished in fac 
of TVA competition, they contended 
that not even the soundest priy.' 
company could hope to succeed 
Washington should apply its pres: 
power policies on a large scale 
other areas outside the Tennessee \.|- 
ley. Fear that TVA principles wou: 
be extended, they said, had led tuo 4 
sharp drop in utility construction. 
proof, they cited these figures: the 
dustry’s annual construction out! 
from 1923 to 1932 averaged $752,2! 
000; from 1932 to 1937, it averaged on), 
$238,961,000—a decline of 67 per cen| 

With arguments like these, the ): 
vate power industry waged a long 
but losing battle in the courts. 1 
battle reached a climax this , 
when a three-man Federal court sa 
tioned the entire TVA _ project 
constitutional. This case is now aw 
ing final settlement in the Supre 
Court. 

Obviously conscious that this fight 
is lost, the concerns in the TVA ares 
are now coming to terms with the 
Authority. Last week negotiations 
were underway between Lilienthal! 
and Wendell Willkie, whose Common- 
wealth & Southern holding company 
owns the biggest power companies in 
the region. The tentative plan is fo: 
TVA to buy out the private systems 
for resale to municipalities wishing 
TVA power. The Authority would 
then agree to limit its sales area so as 
to allay fears of competition among 
other private companies, 

Internal: With the threat of the 
private companies all but smothered, 
TVA last week was wrestling with 
a menace that came not from without 
but from within its own ranks. 

When Lilienthal, embittered by the 
hamstringing litigation of private in- 
terests, abandoned attempts at co 
operation and proclaimed his war 
against them, he lost the support o/ 
the chairman of the TVA directorate 
Arthur Morgan, who insisted that t!) 
experiment could succeed only along 
cooperative lines. Thereafter, the feud 
became increasingly bitter. 

The pin that pricked the swollen 


bubble of TVA harmony was thie 
Berry case. Land owned by Senato: 
George L. Berry of Tennessee had 


been flooded in the construction o! 
Norris Dam. Claiming loss of valu 
able marble deposits, Berry asked 
damages. Over Arthur Morgan’s pro- 
tests, Lilienthal and Harcourt Morgan 
agreed to conciliate the claims. When 
a Federal commission found the Berr 
properties “worthless,” the chairma' 
cited the case as evidence of dis 
honesty and maladministration on the 
part of his colleagues, who, he intimat- 
ed, had been ready to grant Berry's 
claims although they knew the Sen 
ator was seeking to “defraud the gov- 
ernment.” Indignantly, Lilienthal and 
Harcourt Morgan denied the charge 
and countered with accusations that 
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the chairman had tried to sabotage 
TVA by aiding the fight of the private 
companies. 

When the feud reached this height, 
President Roosevelt stepped in. In a 
spectacular series of White House 
meetings, Lilienthal and Harcourt 
Morgan produced evidence in support 
of their accusations, while the chair- 
man remained stubbornly silent, in- 
sisting on a Congressional investiga- 
tion, Finally, Roosevelt ousted him 
and named Harcourt Morgan chair- 
man, His action precipitated two criti- 
cal tests of TVA, both of which last 
week were hanging fire. 

TESTS: In a thoroughly disturbed 
Congress, a searching inquiry seemed 
inevitable. After weeks of wrangling, 
ihe Senate passed and sent to the 
House a resolution for investigation 

a 10-man joint committee—five 
nators to be appointed by Vice 
President Garner and five representa- 
tives to be named by Speaker Bank- 
head. Chief problem in the Senate 
as over who should be _ picked 
for the job. The House, on the other 


Trade Commission. If Arthur Morgan 
contests his ouster, the Court must 
eventually decide whether TVA is a 
purely executive branch of the gov- 
ernment and so subject to complete 
presidential authority. 

In deciding that question, the Court 
would actually be shaping the future 
of TVA, the first and only project of 
its kind in America. At the same time, 
too, it would probably be shaping the 
future of all Federal efforts toward 
large-scale development of the social 
and economic potentialities latent in 
natural resources, especially water 
resources. 

The President’s supporters argue 
that efficient operation of TVA re- 
quires close executive supervision, as 
does any business corporation. If 
the Court ruled that TVA’s primary 
responsibility was to Congress and 
not to the President, they hold, the 
“flexibility and initiative” that make 
TVA work would be lost and the ex- 
periment might fail. 

On the other side are those who be- 
lieve that TVA’s value as a unique in- 
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Harcourt Morgan and David Lilienthal Accused Ousted Arthur Morgan of Sabotage 


iand, was chiefly interested in the 
scope of the investigation. Some want- 
ed it limited to the directors’ feud; oth- 
ers demanded a broader inquiry. 
Regardless of what kind of commit- 
lee or what kind of inquiry was voted, 
however, it seemed certain that TVA 
uld spend a long time in the Con- 
ressional witness chair. It was ex- 
ected that TVA foes would seek to 
infirm Arthur Morgan’s’. charges 
gainst his fellow directors and to 
how that the Authority was using 
laxpayers’ money in a campaign to 
reck the private power industry. 
‘VA friends, on the other hand, 
ould naturally strive to show TVA 
a valuable experiment, fairly ad- 
inistered and highly beneficial. 
The second test was less certain but 
10 less important than the first. Chair- 
ian Morgan’s friends expected him to 
contest the President’s right to oust 
him. The Supreme Court has upheld 
the right of the Chief Executive to 
depose a purely executive official, such 
aS a postmaster, but has denied him 
power to remove officials of semi- 
judicial bodies, such as the Federal 


strument of government lies in its 
responsibility to Congress. A Court 
decision upholding the President’s 
right to oust a director for insubordi- 
nation, they fear, would classify TVA 
simply as another executive agency 
subject to the personal and political 
whims of successive presidents, 

At stake in these crucial tests is 
more than TVA itself. For, vital as 
they are, TVA’s achievements in its 
various fields do not represent its 
total importance. The experiment is 
in a very real sense vital to the con- 
cept that a democratic government 
can benefit its citizens through long- 
term, large-scale planning without de- 
priving the citizens of their right to 
ultimate control of the plan. 

Conclusive evidence from a Con- 
gressional inquiry that TVA has suc- 
ceeded only by unfair methods, or that 
it has failed, might kill the great ex- 
periment. A Court decision crippling 
TVA’s efficiency or throwing it open 
to political manipulation might kill it, 
too. If TVA withstands these tests, 
if its critics are found to be wrong, 
America will be the better off for it. 





| HOW PILES AFFECT 


GENERAL HEALTH 


It is now a well-known fact that 
piles may be a causative factor in focal 
infection, just the same as diseased 
teeth or tonsils. Where this occurs, 
the piles sufferer is apt to be troubled 
with any one of several of the “reflex” 
ailments shown in the chart. 





If you have piles, fistula, or any 
other rectal disorder, be sure that 
you understand these treacherous ail- 
ments, and the serious complications 
which may grow out of them. Also 
you should know about the different 
kinds of treatment in vogue—with the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 
Write to ‘the McCleary Clinic, 1582 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., for 
their free book, It explains rectal ills 
in frankly clear terms; also tells of a 
comparatively mild method of treat- 
ment which has brought relief for 
thousands of men and women without 
the usual hospital experience. The 
book is free. Asking for it puts you 
under no obligation whatever. Use 
the above address. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if rest- 
ful sleep is impossible because of the struggle 
to breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any faith 
in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It willcostyou nothing. Address 


Frontier. Asthma Co., 140-C Frontier Bldg, 
462 Niagara &t. Buffalo, N. Y. 


~ ARTHRITIS — 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sclatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of heumatism—Are- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be matfled without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-K Street, Hallowell, Maine. 
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If you have these 


without this 
‘ ‘ord Sanitarium — _— 
‘ered there. P 
naitlitord: Kanoae. Dept. PF... 


. Kansas. 
Gentlemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 
Name 


SEE ee City & State__.__. 





Do You Want Relief From 


ASTHMA 


PASCAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Textile Tower, Seattie, Wash. 


KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 


~ 





kill Live- 
stock, Pets or 


fay =6Every Time. K-RO 
is made from Red Squill, 
a raticide recommended 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533). 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. Al} 
Druggists) Damage 
each rat does costs 
$2.00 a year. 
-“R-O Company, 
Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the young. Write today for 
FREE illustrated book. Research Supply 


Corp., Dept. A-15. 2436 W. York St., Phila, Pa. 


ip ILES 


ENZAL is a scientific internal 
treatment. A private formula. 
Used successfully by thousands. 
Prescribed by Doctors; com- 


Facts 
FREE! pounded by Registered Drug- 
gist. ENZAL CAPSULES are 


easy to take, with just a sip of water. Money- 
back guarantee. Write for clear, honest in- 
formation—mailed in plain, sealed envelope. 

ENZAL RESEARCH t 
PRODUCTS, Dept. Wis. 


CUT THIS OUT ! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


























PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Digit Puzzle 


Plain figures can be intriguing. For 
instance, take the ten digits—1 2 3 4 
567890. They look natural and 
even monotonous to those who have 
io use them every day. But when 
one tries to arrange those ten digits 
in such order that they form a number 
which may be divided by every num- 
ber from 2 to 18 without, in any 
case, a remainder, they take on a 
new interest. 

As a Starter: the number 1,274,953,- 
680 can be divided by 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
so on up to 16 without any remainder, 
but it breaks down at 17. Can you 
arrange the digits in such order that 
17 and 18 will also go into the resulting 
number without any remainder? If 
not, watch for the solution next week. 








Vanishing Coin 

For this trick the performer needs 
a small coin and a safety match box. 
The coin is placed in the box, the 
drawer is closed and the box shaken 
to show that the coin is still there. 
When opened again, however, ‘the 
coin has vanished. 

The secret: The box has to be pre- 
pared before hand. Cut in one end 
of the drawer a slit just large enough 
to admit a coin. This opening will 
not be noticed. When the box is 
shaken, shake it sideways and the 
coin will rattle. But as soon as the 
performer tilts the box with the 
“trick” end toward his palm, the coin 
will slide out into his hand, where 
it is palmed or pocketed. 





Brain Teaser 


To Homer L. Wright, of Chicago, 
Ill., readers are indebted for this 
week’s problem: A man had $3 more 
in quarters than in dollars, and 15 
less half dollars than quarters. He 
had a total of $81.50. How many dol- 
lars, half dollars and quarters had 
he? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s — The 
amounts invested by the six partners 
were: A, $559; B, $588; C, $521; D, 
$552; E, $431; and F, $468. 

a 


Smiles 


Silas—With all these foreign up- 
heavals and spy scares, they say Wash- 
ington is a regular beehive these days. 

Enoch—Yes, I know several people 
who got stung there, 


Insky—When I began in business I 
had nothing in the world to guide me 
but my own intelligence, 

Hojack—You sure had a bad start. 


Foreman—What did you do when 
you worked in the sawmill? 

Applicant—I came, I saw, and I 
sawed and sawed and sawed. 
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(ALEG TEETI 


That Refuse to “Stay Put” 


When natural teeth are replaced b 
tificial teeth, the firm ridge on whic! 
plate rests eventually resorbs to such 4 
extent that the plate is no longer pro; 
supported. An annual visit to the der: 
is the best way to keep dental plates re. 
adapted to these continually changing m 
conditions. 

And to avoid embarrassment, discon 
and unnatural appearance, never appear 
public without sprinkling FASTEETH, 
new, alkaline powder, on your plates. F\ 
TEETH keeps dental plates firmly set a); 
day. Its special alkaline content checks acid 
soreness, burning, rash, or offensive “den 


breath.” No thinning or washing 
out—no gummy, pasty taste or 
feeling. All druggists sell FAS- 
TEETH. Accept no substitutes. 
GAS? 


HERE’S QUICK RELIEF! 


No need to let stomach gas cause loss of ep 
and ruin your health. Get STUMMOL, the new 
five way relief. It gets rid of gas, neutra 
excess acid, soothes the irritated stomach 1i 
sweetens the stomach and aids digestion of 
Take STUMMOL and say good-bye to “ner 
loss of sleep, headache, tired feeling, indigest 
heart burn, etc.—due to gas. You'll feel e 
a new person! Order your supply of STUMMO! 
fresh from our laboratory. Price 60c. ent 
post paid on receipt of price, C. O. D. or 
postage extra. KRAUPNER & KREAUPNER, Chemists, 
1375 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


DO YOU INHALE 


for relief of colds, coughs, catarrh, sinus and 
other respiratory ailments? Our product conta 
essential volatile oils that reach (in gas vapor) 
all air passages, KILLING germs and rest 
irritated membranes to normal condition. ij 
25c TODAY for your VAPO-INHALER. 
JACKSON INHALATION CO., 
Box 1613, Jacksonville, Florida 


PSORIASI | 


The symptoms of this skin disease are swell- 
ing and reddish, dry, flat papules or patches, 
covered with silvery scales or crusts. Send 
10g for sample of Dermatin No. 1 & 2, 
and see why psoriasis sufferers “rave” 
about this discovery. Valley Laboratories, 
Spring Valley, New York. Department 367 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused »y 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


DIABETES we Shown by excessive sug 

@ the Urine, often responds to 
use of PANCRETON! 

TABLETS. Write today for FREE TRIAL PACKAG! 


N. M. PRODUCTS CO., 82 W. Washington, Dept. P, Chicago, !!'. 


HELP 
KIDNEYS PASS 
3 LBS. A DAY 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of t 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood « 
keep you healthy. Most ple pass about 3 pint 
day or about 3 pounds of waste. : 

equent or scanty passages with smarting an‘ 
burning shows there may be something wrong wit 
your kidneys or bladder. _ ; 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the caus¢ 
of ing backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, petting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. Thes 
give jeg satel and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes out poisonous waste from your blood. 
Get Doan’s Pills. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


buy fy ef or exchange? Do you want 







Have yon 
- 4 ” Wan’ 8 profitable bostness at 
agents} Want help le 7 PATHFIN R 7 read by more than 
« million families, Tell your story to these interested readers 
the fewest le words. 






Clas es—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each initial end group of figures, as well as each part of the 
‘ame and address, will be counted as words. 

ee DRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 










AGENTS WANTED 
ad sell “‘Super-Lax,’”’ Sensational Mint- t-Candy 


ve; Roll 14 tablets 10c; by mail 13c. 
= Anderson, Ss. C 
H MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
t or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
inder, Washington, D. C. 
ASTROLOGY é 
“HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
ns answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
1, Chicago. 
BEARSKIN RUG 


KAN BLACK BEARSKINS aks beautiful and 
ctive rugs for the home Dorothy Dolan 
Alaska. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
id, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
es Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


DRIED FRUIT FOR SALE 


FRUITS—WALNUTS—Free Prunes with orders. 
ier to consumer, 13th year. Wright's, Calis- 


( 
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Super- 
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| 





is 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


{ESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per card. 
thing supplied. Write Dorothea Cosmetics, 
ies, California. 7 


ESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 
nal advertiser. lc per sample, plus comm. 
nus on resulting. sales. Pay weekly. Spare 
easy work. Information free. Rome, Box 
Varick Station, N. Y¥. C. 


CATALOGS FROM HOME. Spare time. Na- 











advertiser. lc each, plus comm. and bonus 
resulting sales. Pay weekly. Easy work. Informa- 
P. Box 231-PC, 


free. Premium Co., 
= = - 


FOR YOUR HOME 
SOLOMON BRASS CANDLE STICKS. $5.00 
Quality Supply Co., 424 Book Building, Detroit 
_FROG RAISING 


E FROGS!” We buy! Good prices year round! 
| pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
un Prog Canning (145-D) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 
INVENTIONS a 
YTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
ited. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
St. Louis, Mo 








MAGIC 


MAGIC JOKES, TRICKS, Fun Items, Pree illus- 
ed catalog, send stamp. Morfun, 421 Jackson, 
Ohio. 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


RS’ MANUSCRIPTS wanted for 


immediate 
ting. Prompt examination. Revel, 41 West 
York. ; 











PATENT ATTORNEYS 


YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
ooks, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and 
Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 

1g points to inventors and illustrate important 
ical principles. With books we also send 
ence of Invention” form. Prompt service, rea- 





e fees, thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid 
{ delay. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Regis- 

Patent Attorneys, 52-D, Victor Building, 
ington, D. Cc 





VENTORS— Time counts—Don’t risk d delay in pat- 
ting your invention. Write for new 48-page Free 
et, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.”’ No charge 
preliminary information Clarence A. O’Brien 
Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
Adams Blidg., Washington, Cc. 

ENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free, 

tered Patent Attorney. . Randolph, Dept. 


Washington, D. C. 
Pain In Few 


NEURITIS =: 


lo relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
eet NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
rst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
ney back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. 
istworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 
Persons of any age 


uy \B E y suffering from Dia- 


tes in any stage are requested to call or write for full 
rmation regarding our new, scientific and successful 
me hod for treating this MALADY. Write today. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES FOUNDATION 
Dept. N-2, First National Bidg., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


DON’T BE CUT 
DIL ES Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 














Relieve 


a 















for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablete and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





Boogy—Y ou know,’ Woogy, with women 
wearing pants, smoking and drinking the 
way they do nowadays, it’s getting hard to 
tell one sex from the other. 

W oogy—I used to think that too, Boogy. 
But now I have one sure way of distin- 
guishing between the sexes: A man won't 
take your last cigarette. 


Beniler—What do you consider a 
stable government? 

Hitto—One that locks the stable 
before the horse is stolen. 

Fair City Visitor—What’s that I 
smell? 

Farmer—That’s fertilizer, Miss. 

Fair City Visitor—For land’s sake! 

Farmer—Yes, ma’am. 


Mrs. Scollop—My husband certainly 
does enjoy smoking in his den. Does 
your husband have a den? 

Mrs. Crabshaw—No, he growls all 
over the house, 








OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN EXTRA MONEY! Prepare newspaper “clippings 

for publishers. Stamp brings information. Division 
84: ational Press; 3923 West Sixth, LosAngeles, 
California. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


SPLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 
same day received. Two beautiful professional 
enlargements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
prints 25c coin. Eight beautful enlargements from 
roll only 25c. Candid Rolls developed Free!—prints 
enlarg to 3x4, only 4c each. American Studios, 
200, LaCrosse, Wis. 
THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or ta ro ~ coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 
SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll | developed, 8 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 
Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-51, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—One ~ print ‘and one enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c . Reprints 20 for 
25c. >. Henry, 10 RiverGrove, Tlinois 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. . Roll “developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Iil. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
Salem, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 





largement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 
+ Snes ~~ PLANTS FOR SALE : 


FROSTPROOFP CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS; 

500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000 and over 75c per thou- 
sand. Free Catalog containing valuable planting 
and spraying information, also special premium offers. 
All plants guaranteed. Write today. . D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 


SEND NO MONEY. Cabbage and Onion Plants. All 
Varieties now ready. 500, 60c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, 
$1.75. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Cc. 0. D. CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS, now 
ready. All leading varieties. 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 








$1.60. Parmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY and Instruction 
Book by famous composer. Send poems now. Free 
marketing advice. Songwriters Institute, 1234-G 
Broadway, New York. —_- aes 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, S, SONGS, for Immedi- 


ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send best poem today for exception- 
al offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Building, 
Chicago. 
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DEADLY BLACK WIDOW SPIDERS! Scorpions, Ta- 
rantulas, $1 each. R. W. Thorp, 2524 Alta, Los 


Angeles, California. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 





TOMATO plants now ready. Large, “stocky, well 
rooted, eld-grown from Certified seed. Roots 
wrapped in moss. Varieties: Marglobe, Bonnie 


Rest, and Greater Baltimore. 
1,000; 10,000 and over, $1.50 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, 


Express, $2.00 per 
r 1,000. Safe arrival 
fton, Ga. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1936, c.P. Inc. 

Use CONEX. that marvel- 

ous discovery for eczema, 
psoriasis, athlete's foot and other skin diseases. Relieves 
itching. Has helped where many others failed. Used and 
prescribed by physicians. Send for FREE Sample. 
CONLEY OINTMENT CORP DEPT. P, Muncie, Indiana 


Feel Out-of-Sorts ? 





Charleston, W. Va.—Mrs. 
M. P. Shamblin, 214 Rey- 
nolds St., says: “I was in 
such a dragged-out condl- 
tion I couldn’t eat, couldn’t 


sleep, and Dr. Plerce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery stim- 
ulated my appetite and 
helped me to win back my 





strength. When the children 
were weakened and out-of-sorts it was Just 
the tonic for them.” Buy it at your drug 
store re today. — 


GPITS 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 

less, low cost home treatment. 28 

head physician of one of America’s 

Rectal Clinics, where I have successfully 

treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. No obligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M.D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 





_ 
TEETH (@* saa 
SAVE $10 TO $60 


Thousands have been perfectly fitted 
by melt with fine, natural-looking 
teeth—and at tremendous savings. 
Don’t endanger your health by delay, 
when it costs so little. 


60 DAY TRIAL—We guarantee perfect fit. If you are 
not completely satisfied, we will refund your money. 
FREE IMPRESSION MATERIAL — Instruction and Price 
List. Send No Money. Impressions are easy to take. 


DON'T WAIT! DELAY MEANS DANGER! 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TODAY! 


ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Room 221-A9 Heuer Bidg., GARY, INDIANA 





If you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritie;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? 
many times at night? 
Stomach? “Catch cold’ easily? 
No “pep’’? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 
dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10c. must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer MU 14, East Hampton, Conn. 





Kidney irritation? Up 
“Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Skin itchy? 























A new kind of slavery threatens every- 
where ... one as real as any in the long his- 
tory of human bondage. Under it, all races, 
all colors, all creeds, are made to do the bid- 
ding of a supreme authority—a dictator. 


What are you doing to protect yourself 
and your children? The menace is plain: 
Unless something is done to bulwark the 
world’s democratic institutions, the new en- 
slavement ... the tyranny of authoritarian 
ideas . ... may spread to your own doors. 


Unlike that of ancient Greece and 
Rome, this slavery in the modern world does 
not first establish itself by force. Where it 
exists, it was allowed to creep up at a time of 
economic and political disorder. Freedom 
was not watchfully guarded because masses 
of people had lost their sense of individual 


A NEW KIND 





responsibility. Unwittingly, they bartered 
their liberties for a temporary, makeshif 
security. In those nations where it at first 
crept up, the new slavery now maintains 
itself by force. 


Freedom brings with it individual re. 
sponsibility, a need for eternal vigilance on 
the part of everybody. To preserve liberty, 
men must not only guard against encroach- 
ments on it but must also be able to deal 
intelligently with current problems. If they 
fail in this, someone else will deal with those 
problems, and freedom will decline . 
and then slavery will begin. 


Know the truth about what is happening 
—read PATHFINDER. It is one of the best 
investments in the preservation of our tradi- 
tional form of democracy that you can make. 


Democracy Depends on an Enlightened Public Opinion 





PATHFINDER 


Read 


Mail Your Subscription Today! 


One Year 
52 Issues 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


I fully realize that I cannot afford to do without PATHFINDER every week to 
explain the important news to me. Please send me PATHFINDER regularly 
years. I enclose $........ in payment. 


$100 
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Three Years 
156 Issues 


$200 


Check whether ( ) New ( ) Renewal 
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